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Hersert Morrison, whose lifetime of service to the 
British Labor party needs no description here, leads the 
latest group to join the Labor Committee to Release Im- 
prisoned Trade Unionists and Democratic Socialists. The 
Labor Committee, which now has 111 members from 34 
countries in Europe, Asia, Africa and the Americas, last 
week pledged its “support and cooperation to action by 
the Socialist Injernational . . . on behalf of workers who 
are imprisoned or otherwise denied their basic rights.” 
The International, which twice this year has rejected Com- 
munist “popular front” overtures because, in part, of the 
Soviet imprisonment of democratic workers, held a confer- 
ence in London this week which was expected to renew 
pressure for reforms within the Soviet bloc. 

In addition to Mr. Morrison, the following joined the 
Labor Committee in the past week: 

Silvio Ascari, Secretary General, Federation of Italian 
Clothing Workers; Giuseppe Bacci, National Secretary, Un- 
ione Italiana Lavoratori; Giuseppe Bazzaro, Secretary, 





Healey M.P., England; José J. Hernandez, General Secre- 
tary, Philippine Trade Union Council; G. F. Hudson, Eng- 
land; Ludwig Jaffe, Research and Education Director, New 
York State CIO Council; H. Kageyama, President, All- 
Japan Seamen’s Union; V. B. Karnik, Secretary, Indian 
Committee for Cultural Freedom; Josef Larsson, Presi- 
dent, Norwegian Iron and Metal Workers Union; Francesco 
Lelli, Secretary, Seamen’s Federation, Trieste; Mochtar 
Lubis, Editor, Indonesia Raya. 

Also Charles H. Millard, National Director for Canada, 
United Steelworkers of America; R. G. Miller, Malta Gen- 
eral Workers Union; A. H. Mirza, General Secretary, Pakis- 
tan Seafarers’ Federation; R. K. Mitra, Vice President, Gov- 
ernment of India Press Workers’ Union; A. Mozer, Inter- 
national Secretary, Netherlands Labor party; Donald Mac- 
Donald, Secretary-Treasurer, Canadian Labour Congress; 
Frantisek Nemec, former member, Executive Board, Czech- 
oslovak Social Democratic party; Alberto Z. Pintos, Secre- 
tary, Post and Telegraph Workers Association of Uruguay; 
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Trieste Chamber of Labor; Georg Beckmann, Federation of Faliero Pinguentini, Secretary, Trieste Chamber of Labor; Ass 
German Trade Unions (DGB); Maurice Bouladoux, Presi- Boris Souvarine, Editor, BE] PI, Paris; Evert Vermeer, Chair- ger 
dent, Confédération Francaise des Travailleurs Chrétiens; man, Netherlands Labor party; K. Voskuil, Editor, Het ond 
Olav Brewik, President, Norwegian Textile Workers Union; Vrije Volk, Netherlands. a 
Nicola Chiaromonte, Italy; Louis Dereau, General Secre- Corrapo Atvaro: With the death of Italian novelist Cor- : 
tary, Christian Trade Unions of Belgium; Giovanni Frac- rado Alvaro, Europe has lost one of the brightest lights of sen 
calvieri, Secretary, Sindacata Nazionale Lavoratori Mono- her contemporary culture. Alvaro was known here for his Fre 
poli di Stato; James Freeman, President, New Zealand novel Man Is Strong, which, purporting to be an exposé sig’ 
Timber Workers Union; Fritz Gmiir, Secretary, Telephone of Soviet dictatorship in the 1930s, was no less a denuncia- Rig 
and Telegraph Employes Union, Switzerland; Adolphe tion of Fascism. Alvaro’s insight into human motivation, Soc 
Graedel, Secretary, International Metalworkers’ Federation. his patient understanding of his own people, his spare On 
Geneva; Arne Hagen, General Secretary, International Fed- yet harmonious style, and his courageous personality made a 
eration of Building and Woodworkers, Copenhagen; Denis him a writer of the first rank. Me 
the 
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Rebel chiefs and French generals vow war to the death 


ALGERIAN 
REPORT 


By Sal Tas 


ALGIERS 

HREE weeks ago, Robert Lacoste 
eae before the French National 
Assembly to defend his policy in Al- 
geria. He got a rousing reception 
and, at the end of his speech, a huge 
ovation. The Poujadists, who repre- 
sent the crypto-fascist fringe of the 
French electorate, rose to give the 
signal for that ovation, the entire 
Right followed, and Lacoste’s own 
Socialists, of course, had to follow. 
Only the Communists and Pierre 


Mendés-France remained, silent, in 


their seats. 

A week later, Lacoste and Guy 
Mollet appeared before the National 
Council of the Socialist party. Here 
their victory was even greater than 
with the Right; a bare 200 votes 
were cast against their policy and 
more than 3,000 in favor. The resolu- 
tion adopted in favor of the two lead- 
ers was so flattering it recalled Mos- 
cow’s late “cult of personality.” 

To master these two occasions, La- 
coste gave two speeches which were 
strikingly different in tone. In the 
Assembly, he talked like a traditional 
patriot, even a chauvinist, repeating 
all the slogans of French colonialist 
propaganda. In his own party’s coun- 
cil, he almost spoke like a Socialist. 
For the Assembly, he stressed the tra- 
ditional rights of France; for the par- 
ty council, he stressed the reforms he 
had introduced in Algeria, which, he 
said, would create a totally new 
Algeria in the long run. 

The members of the Socialist coun- 
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cil gave Lacoste their blessing. This 
was partly because, as local party 
leaders, all of them had strong per- 
sonal and organizational ties with 
Mollet; but also because they ardent- 
ly wished to be free of the tremen- 
dous responsibility which the Alge- 
rian war had placed on their shoul- 
ders. And, it must be said, the pluck 
with which Mollet took personal re- 
sponsibility merited this reward. 
Once again, Mollet proved to be a 
cunning manipulator of the party 
and of party meetings—an ability 
which reveals a considerable amount 
of cynicism on his part. 

Seen from Algeria, all these spec- 
tacular moves of French politics 
seem irrelevant. In Algeria, the at- 
mosphere is much less confident than 
in the Palais Bourbon; and Lacoste’s 
much-publicized reforms are far less 
conspicuous here than at the Social- 
ist council meeting. 

Algeria’s atmosphere is grim. Po- 
litical life has ceased to exist, and 
all there is here is war; the military 
reign on both sides, which means 
virtually that reason has ceased to 
reign. On both sides, there is a stub- 
born, poisonous will to exterminate 
the enemy. On both sides, the mili- 
tary leaders want to exclude any pos- 
sibility of compromise; in effect, 
therefore, they are playing ball with 
one another. The Algerian rebels 
commit crimes so ugly that no politi- 
cal idea, still less an ideal, can excuse, 
let alone justify, them. And the 
French Army takes reprisals (such 


as collective punishment of whole 
villages) which take such a heavy 
toll among the civilians that any 
revulsion on their part against the 
misdeeds of the rebels is quickly 
swallowed up by a violent desire for 
revenge on the French. 

To be sure, elements of the civilian 
population often participate in the 
actions of the FLN, the Algerian lib- 
eration army. Caught between two 
fires, the civilians are swept from one 
to the other, following whoever is 
momentarily on top. Algerian vil- 
lages which have profited from 
French protection later try to make 
good in the eyes of the nationalists 
by serving the FLN with exemplary 
cruelty. This is why the situation be- 
comes mgre and more inextricable. 
An atmosphere of murder pervades 
the whole scene and rolls like a fog 
over the battlefield, cloaking all ma- 
neuvers, preventing true insight. 

“If we sacrifice three Algerians 
for one Frenchman,” an Algerian 
intellectual told me, “6 million AIl- 
gerians will still remain—enough to 
form a nation. But then there won’t 
be a_ single Frenchman left in 
Algeria.” 

“One Frenchman,” a French law- 
yer told a meeting in Algiers, “can 
easily kill nine Algerians. If need be, 
we can create an exclusively French 
Algeria.” 

These two statements, equally idi- 
otic and inhuman, better characterize 
the atmosphere in Algeria than all 
the speeches of Minister Lacoste. 


IsTORY has not endowed the peo- 
r ple of Algeria with great polliti- 
cal insight. They lack the realism of 
the Tunisians or the aristocratic dis- 
cipline of the Moroccans. Their par- 
ties are weak and manifold and fight 
one another with almost the same 
ferocity with which they fight the 
French. 

The Army of Liberation fights and 
recruits predominately in the moun- 
tain regions, which contain a very 
primitive population, hardly Arab- 
ized and only superficially Islamized 
—a population formed by a nomadic, 








quasi-pagan but nevertheless fanati- 
cal religious civilization. This in part 
explains their cruelty. But there is 
method behind the cruelty. It is the 
lesson learned from the Mau Mau: 
that there is no better way to commit 
a newly-won partisan than by involv- 
ing him in murder and torture. From 
that moment on, he has destroyed all 
bridges leading to the French. and a 
subconscious guilt forces him deeper 
and deeper into the rebel community. 
(The West 
mated the tremendous impact the 
Mau Mau had on Africa 


the efficacy of bestial cruelty as a 


has grossly underesti- 


a lesson in 


weapon’ against Western society. It 
was a lesson as telling and impres- 
sive as Japan’s defeat of Russia in 
1905 was for awakening Asia.) 
“There are, perhaps,” a French ex- 
pert told me, “1,500 Cairo-trained 
5.000 


courage and cruelty has won them 


rebels, plus recruits whose 
Cairo-delivered 
arms. But there are at least 15.000 
‘occasional fellaghas’: 


the right to bear 


peasants who 
rise on command once in a while 
when a small rebel detachment comes 
to their village. The next day. they 
go back to routine labor. ready to 
obey the French platoon which or- 
ders them to repair what they them- 
selves destroyed the night before.” 
Their numbers may appear small. 
hut that does not make them any 
less formidable; for their “occasion- 
al” character means that they can 
easily expand numerically and topo- 
graphically. To smash the whole 20.- 
000, the French must punish several 
million. Can they do this? They have 
assembled 400.000 men in Algeria 
now, an impressive army. There is no 
doubt that the FLN has been pushed 
hack; the time is past when it looked 
as though the rebels would dominate 
most of Algeria outside the cities. 
The French are pushing the FLN 
around, and the rebels control only a 
few mountainous corners. Since the 
FLN cannot wage a_ conventional 
war, the situation is vastly different 
from Indo-China; a Dienbienphu is 
certainly out of the question. 


But this works both ways. The 


French started with a series of large- 


scale actions, which were widely 
publicized in France as tremendous 
successes. Nevertheless. Lacoste has 
now decided to change drastically the 
entire nature of the war. He has 
dropped the vast, costly actions. and 
we may therefore assume that they 
did not bring the resounding victo- 
ries headquarters had announced. 
After all, you can’t catch flies with 
jets. 

The French have now decided to 
pacify Algeria by occupying the 
country mile after mile. intensively 


yatrolling each reconquered square 
} g 





MENDES-FRANCE: CLEAR GESTURE 


mile. Even this is not easy. Just be- 
fore I arrived here, a patrol of 17 
men was ambushed near Palestro, 
mutilated. 
The incident revealed several things: 


killed and unspeakably 


First, many of the young French 
recruits who are being sent to Alge- 
ria are insufficiently trained and are 
led by insufficiently experienced ofli- 
cers (mostly reservists). These sol- 
diers are hurried to the front to swell 
the Army figures that can be cited 
in debates, but they are no match for 
the experienced, implacable rebels. 

Second, the platoon at Palestro 
was patrolling in reconquered coun- 
try, country that was considered paci- 
fied and had been quiet for many 


months. They were patrolling not 


just to protect Frenchmen. but to 
protect the Algerian farmers and give 
them confidence. The same Algerian 
farmers left their homes to mutilate 
the bodies of the dead French boys 
after the FLN group had done the 
killing. This not only shows the bru- 
talizing influence of the rebellion: it 
also underlines the fragility of the 
military and political situation cre- 
ated by successful pacification. 
Nevertheless, it seems certain that 
the Algerian liberation army cannot 
win the war. They cannot beat an 
400,000 


equipped and logistically close to its 


army of which is well 
homeland. 

“If you let 400,000 young boys 
merely patrol the countryside.” a 
left-wing Frenchman in Algiers re- 
marked, “you win already. For that 
is enough to destroy the whole crop, 
and the famine-stricken population 
. . How- 


ever, at the end of this campaign no 


will have to submit or die. . 


French farm will be left in Algeria. 
Everything French in the countryside 
will have been destroyed.” 

This remark was corroborated by 
a French farmer, on whose farm 
(which was guarded) 120.000 feet of 
vine were destroyed in a single night. 
“The whole village must have gone 
out to do it.” he said, “and they must 
have worked like hell—incomparably 
harder than they ever worked for me 
or for themselves. It shows an orgy 
of destruction. As for me, the war is 
over. No French victory can ever 
give me back my 120,000 feet of vine. 
the capital of a generation’s work.” 


S MOLLET sticks to his policy— 
A negotiations only with an elect- 
ed partner after the rebels have 
stopped fighting—any real negotia- 
tion is ruled out. The FLN would 
have to surrender and await the elec- 
tions which the French would organ- 
ize. At first glance, this policy seems 
merely foolish, for elections are out 
of the question among a population 
where cutting one another’s throat 
has become the decisive political ar- 
gument. But, looking at Mollet’s for- 
mula more closely, we see that it 
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presupposes the complete capitulation 
of the rebels. And thus it serves ad- 
mirably the political will of the 
French Right. 

There remain, as the only political 
weapon, the much-publicized _ re- 
forms. Doubtless, Lacoste is sincere 
when he promises them; doubtless, 
too, the colonial society in Algiers is 
determined to block, sabotage or at 
least emasculate them. In talking with 
the leaders of this society, one easily 
discovers why Lacoste is popular 
with them: They feel that he has 
basically adopted their viewpoints, 
and they are confident they can put 
him in his place any time he becomes 
“imprudent.” 

Lacoste’s agrarian reform, for ex- 
ample, is entrusted to an old Algerian 
hand of 30 years’ standing, a well- 
entrenched member of the firmly-knit 
colonial society. When discussing the 
reform with me, his every other 
phrase was temporizing: “We must 
be very cautious’; “There is not 
really so much land to be redistrib- 
uted”; “Of course, French family 
companies will be able to distribute 
the land among their family mem- 
bers.” (The latter is the favorite 
method of escaping the clause that 
no company may possess more than 
30 hectares.) We were certainly a 
long way from the revolutionary air 
with which Lacoste had presented his 
program to the Socialist council. 
“We are six,” an aide of Lacoste 
confided, “Lacoste and five men he 
brought with him from Paris. We 
six are completely isolated from the 
rest of the administration here.” A 
more cutting comment on Lacoste’s 
boasts could not be made. 

The French Government’s uncom- 
promising attitude has driven the 
most moderate Algerian leaders to 
Cairo. They now form one bloc, bent, 
they say, only on victory. Is this the 
whole truth? One may wonder. A man 
like Ferhat Abbas, fundamentally a 
moderate, intelligent, erudite man, a 
fine example of French culture, cer- 
tainly must have his doubts. 

No one can doubt that this war, 
even if it ends in a victory for the 
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FLN, will prove a catastrophe for the 
Algerian people. For the war has un- 
done the work of many generations 
of civilizers. It is hollow demagogy 
to pretend, as the French Right does, 
that France cannot live without Al- 
geria; Holland lives without Indone- 
sia—and lives better than before 
1939. But the contrary is true: It is 
hard to see how Algeria could live 
without France. Alas, it looks as if 
the two protagonists are so enmeshed 
in the nets of their own war propa- 
ganda that they are unable to free 
themselves. Is catastrophe required 
before both sides accept mediation? 

In this mess, one gesture stands 
out clearly: Mendés-France has re- 
signed, ending what was clearly an 
unbearable situation for him. You 
may argue that he waited a long time 
before stepping down; he could cer- 
tainly wait no longer without destroy- 
ing himself as a political factor. 
Mendés-France had miscalculated the 
possibilities of his “Republican 
Front” with the Socialists, and espe- 
cially his chances of leading it. His 
mistake was not so much to forget 
that his party was a minority in the 
coalition, but to forget that the coali- 
tion would be a minority in the 
Assembly and therefore would be- 
come dependent on the parties of the 
Right. And these parties would never 
permit Mendés-France to govern, at 
least not in any more or less normal 
situation. With his policies and his 
personal character, he is doomed to 
wait until an historical showdown 
presents itself. 

Mendés-France’s_ resignation will 
have to be judged in the light of the 
months to come. Certainly he knows 
that a military catastrophe of the 
Dienbienphu type is highly improb- 
able. But this does not rule out a 
showdown of some other character. 
While the French people have not 
resigned themselves to the loss of 
Algeria as a colony, they are becom- 
ing more and more uneasy about the 
sacrifices the colonial war demands 
of them. 

True, most of the brawls that oc- 
cur at the railway stations when re- 


cruits are called up are Communist- 
inspired. But the response of the 
young recruits on these occasions is 
significant. On the other hand, these 
protests are never spontaneous, but 
have to be provoked by the CP. There 
is not yet a sound political reaction 
one way or the other. There is fear 
among the recruits and its counter- 
part in the Assembly: the unwilling- 
ness of the propertied classes to pay 
for the war they have demanded so 
vehemently. Lacoste calls for the 
spirit of 1914, but the reactions of the 
French people are more reminiscent 
of 1940, 

The battle for Algeria, observes the 
French rightist press, can be lost in 
Paris. There is some truth in this, 
and it seems we are heading for a 
very dangerous crisis. A defeat may 
bring Mendés-France to power, but it 
might also bring de Gaulle, or worse. 
A victory may cause new anxieties. 
High military circles certainly dream 
that victory in Algeria will cause 
such an outbreak of chauvinism that 
they will be permitted to attempt the 
reconquest of Tunisia and Morocco. 
In this connection, the proposal to 
send Marshal Juin to Algeria as head 
of a NATO army was indicative. 
Nomination of this implacable enemy 
of Bourguiba and the Sultan would 
be the best way to drive Tunisia and 
Morocco away from NATO and into 
the arms of Nasser and, perhaps, 
Khrushchev. This proposal was ruled 
out, but it gave us quite an insight 
into French military circles. 

Seeing what is at stake, in human 
as well as economic values, one must 
still hope that some compromise can 
be found. There is without doubt a 
large group of Algerians who are 
not interested in the unconditional 
triumph of Cairo-led fanatics and 
xenophobes, and who would accept a 
reasonable proposal to satisfy nation- 
alist aspirations. It must be possible 
to give the Algerians genuine self- 
government in a system that would 
not endanger the persons and goods 
of the French minority. Thus far, nei- 
ther side has even worked out such a 
program. 
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HE Congressional Record is still 
b kone favorite journal. You go read- 
ing along, following the doings of the 
Senate or the House. One Senator or 
Representative after another rises to 
speak about this or that—and you 
have in your mind’s eye a picture of 
either chamber with a thin sprinkling 
of the orator’s colleagues listening to 
his eloquence. 

Then, suddenly, you are jerked 
wide awake. Color, emotion, drama 
leap from the page. Perhaps Senator 
McCarthy attacks the Supreme Court. 
Or Senator McNamara speaks for 
the unemployed of Michigan. Maybe 
Dick Neuberger or Wayne Morse 
opens up about the Hell’s Canyon 
dam. Possibly Douglas or Humphrey 
says a few sharp words about the 
situation of the farmers. Or some un- 
distinguished and not very bright 
statesman betrays the parochial qual- 
ity of his mind and his vocabulary. 
At any rate, you have found here in 
this closely printed, unillustrated and 
dull-looking journal the lively stuff of 
history and human nature. 

‘So last night I was dozing over the 
Record of June 13. It was getting 
late, and I was ready to call it a day. 
And then suddenly there came be- 
fore me an old friend, one of the 
most wonderful women this country 
No youthful and 
sparsely covered female exhibited in 
the pages of Life or Look could have 
aroused keener interest. This star at- 
traction was Mrs. Gifford Pinchot— 
and she was on the pages of the Rec- 
ord because she had just testified be- 
fore the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee of the Senate. 

This may not seem exciting to you, 


has_ produced. 
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but it was to me. Mrs. Pinchot is a 
striking person, tall and straight with 
deeply marked features and vivid red 
hair—at least her hair used to be red. 
I have not seen her in many a year. 
I would not dare to guess her age. 
The encyclopedia tells me that Gifford 
Pinchot was born in 1865 and died 
in 1946. It seems just the other day 
that I talked with him while Mrs. 
Pinchot sat proudly by. Now he has 
been gone for ten years. 

But his lady appeared before that 
Senate committee and spoke in her 
deep contralto about the conserva- 
tion of natural resources. I know that 
she said exactly what the old forester- 
Governor would have said had he 
been there. When I thought of the 
work which those two people had 
done together through their long life 
and then pictured her going on alone 
to speak for them both, it seemed to 
me that it would be difficult to con- 
trive a more affecting or dramatic 
scene. 

Our whole Federal system designed 
to preserve and utilize our natural 
wealth—soil, forests, waterways, min- 
erals—was started by two Republi- 
cans, Theodore Roosevelt and Gifford 
Pinchot. It is well that young people 
should be reminded that there were 
Republicans of that sort in those 
days. They were terrific men, full of 
ideas and energy. 

On June 13, Senator Arthur Wat- 
kins, a member of the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee, made an 
enlightening statement before the 
committee about the work these men 
did and how they went about it. 
Among other things, he explained 
that our conservation movement real- 


ly got started in a big way at a con. 
ference of state Governors in 1908, 
It was this meeting which gave the 
cause of conservation the needed 
push and definitely made it a part of 
the American economy. Now the 
members of the Senate concerned 
about further development of this 
great cause propose to hold another 
Governors’ conference in 1958 to 
celebrate the golden anniversary of 
the earlier one. It was in the hearings 
on this proposal that Mrs. Pinchot 
was called to contribute her ideas. 

There are, of course, powerful rea- 
sons for holding a second great meet- 
ing on the subject of preserving and 
developing our continental heritage. 
In every part of the country, there 
are self-centered people who try to 
nibble at the edges of the conserva- 
tion provisions. There are men and 
companies—great and _ powerful 
groups — who are constantly trying 
to get hold of forest reserves, national 
parks, waterways or mineral re- 
sources in order to strip them for 
quick profits. Scientific advances re- 
quire that we expand our protective 
and developmental measures rather 
than cut them down. The whole prob- 
lem of wealth utilization and devel- 
opment must be thought through 
anew. 

Mrs. Pinchot projected the scope 
of the whole idea in ringing words: 

“Beyond the preservation of the 
forests, beyond the reclamation of the 
soil, beyond the various techniques 
of land and flood control, over and 
above and back of all these stands the 
philosophy of conservation, the phi- 
losophy that informs and _polarizes 
and directs action throughout. Con- 
servation to Gifford Pinchot was 
never a vague, fuzzy aspiration. It 
was concrete, exact, dynamic—the 
application of science and technology 
to our material economy for the put- 
pose of enhancing and elevating the 
life of the individual. . . . To Pinchot. 
you see, man himself is a natural 
resource, the basic and primary re- 
source for whose material, moral and 
spiritual welfare the conservation 
doctrine is invoked.” 
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FEVER CHART 
OF A News EVENT 


T 8:50 a.M. on June 8, the fol- 

lowing handwritten announce- 
ment was issued by James C. Hagerty, 
Press Secretary of the President, to 
the single reporter who chanced to 
be at the White House at that hour: 

“The President had an upset stom- 
ach and headache. 

“Dr. Snyder has been with him 
since morning. There is nothing 
wrong with his heart.” 

The opening sentence had an omi- 
nous ring; the President’s coronary 
occlusion last September was first de- 
scribed as a “digestive upset.” 
Whether or not there was anything 
wrong with the President’s heart 
could not have been known for cer- 
tain when the bulletin was issued. Of 
the three sentences in the first official 
bulletin, the second could be taken 
at face value. 

One thing was sure: An interna- 
tional news event was in the making. 
In London, stock prices promptly 
turned downward. In Paris, the 
black-market rate for the American 
dollar plunged 10 per cent. Heavy 
selling began with the opening of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 





RicHarD HANsER has been a news- 
paper reporter, columnist and city 
editor; a translator and critic; co- 
author of the prize-winning Victory at 
Sea and author of several other docu- 
mentary films, including Germany To- 
day and Berlin Powderkeg. He has also 
contributed extensively to Reader’s 


Digest, Life and the New York Times. 
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By Richard Hanser 





The Paris newspaper France- 
Dimanche ran an inside story of 
the international situation embel- 
lished by pictures under the head- 
line: “The destiny of the world can 
hang on these organs.” First pic- 
ture was of President Eisenhower's 
intestines. Next came one of 
Anthony Eden’s gall bladder, then 
Khrushchev’s_ liver, Pope Pius’s 
stomach, Mao Tse-tung’s lungs and 
Winston Churchill’s brains. 





At 10:30 a.m., Hagerty met a 
swarm of reporters for the first of 14 
hectic press conferences. He was im- 
mediately asked whether the Presi- 
dent’s heart had been examined, and 
he replied: “I can’t answer that. I do 
not know.” In view of the categorical 
statement in the first bulletin, the 
matter was pressed: 

Q (by unnamed reporter): “You 
say there is nothing wrong with his 
heart and you say you don’t know 
whether Dr. Snyder examined his 
heart?” 

A (by Hagerty): “I say I do not 
know the details of it—lookit!—You 
know that I am not a doctor... . I 
will give you answers to medical 
questions just as soon as I can... .” 

The reporters kept trying. 

Q: “You said earlier that the Presi- 
dent was still in bed when you were 
over there this morning. Do you 
know whether he was sleeping late 
this morning?” 

A: “No, I do not.” 

Q: “Drug-induced or not?” 

A: “I don’t believe there’s any 


IKE’S ILLNESS 





drugs being used. This is just a 
stomach ache!” 

And later: 

Q: “Can you tell us whether Dr. 
Snyder reported any reaction by the 
President, how he reacted to his ill- 
ness—or upset?” 

A: “I am glad you changed the 
word.” 

Q: “Cheerful?” 

A: “It is not an illness.’ 

At 12:20 came the announcement 
that the President was suffering from 
ileitis, an inflammation of the lower 
portion of the small intestine. By 
1:40, “as a precautionary measure,” 
he had been taken by stretcher and 
ambulance to Walter Reed Hospital 
where X-rays revealed a partial ob- 
struction of the ileum. 

(From Glens Falls, N.Y., Leonard 
W. Hall, the Republican National 
Chairman, assured the Associated 
Press that the news on President 
Eisenhower’s illness would be “just 


? 


as frank as it has been in the past.” 
In reply to a question, Hall said: 
“No, no, there is no heart condition 
involved.” He was in Glens Falls to 
address a county political meeting. ) 

A dozen leading surgeons, heart 
experts and specialists, some of them 
hastily summoned by plane, were in 
consultation during the afternoon at 
Walter Reed. At 8:35, another bul- 
letin was released: “The President's 
condition is progressing satisfactorily 
. . . no change in the previously 
reported condition except that the 
President is resting more comforta- 








bly. . . . There is no indication for 
immediate surgery.” 

At 12:38 a.m. of June 9, Saturday, 
another press conference was held at 
which Hagerty was asked: “Has any 
thought been given to the exercise 
of Presidential powers in case he be- 
comes incapacitated for several days 
or a period of time... ?” 

A: “No, none at all.” 

Q: “Still wrong to say he is in a 
critical condition?” 

A: “Now lookit—let’s get this stuff 
straight. . . . I have said this after- 
noon that the doctors told me that it 
would be wrong to say he was in a 
critical condition.” 

Q: “You have never given us a 
classification.” 

A: “They most certainly have. 
They said his condition was pro- 
gressing satisfactorily.” 

Q: “From what, Jim?” 

Q: “Does that mean his condition 
is fair—bad—” 

A: “I am not going to use any 
adjectives. They haven’t given me an 
adjective. They haven’t said bad, 
serious, fair, critical. . . .” 

Q: “Not critical, but what?” 

A: “Not critical.” 

Q: “You have to progress from 
something to something.” 

A: “Now, boys . 
to answer any more questions. . . 

At 2:59 a.m., the President under- 
went emergency surgery to correct 
the obstruction in his ileum. The 
operation lasted one hour and 53 
minutes, at which point the prejudice 
against the use of adjectives disap- 
peared. His physicians announced 
that he left the operating room in 
“excellent” condition. Mr. Hagerty 
flashed unqualified word of the oper- 
ation’s success at 4:55 A.M., three 
minutes after it ended and 16 min- 
utes before the 


.. Lam not going 
” 


President was 
wheeled out of the operating room. 
On Saturday afternoon, the doc- 
tors confronted the reporters for the 
first time. Major General Leonard D. 
Heaton, the Commandant of Walter 
Reed Hospital who performed the 
operation, was the spokesman. He 
said that he and his colleagues 


“looked for rapid and complete re- 
covery.” He quoted Dr. Burrill 
Crohn, the “discoverer” of ileitis 
after whom it is sometimes named, as 
saying that “it is not a dangerous dis- 
order.” Dr. Heaton and his colleagues 
fully agreed with this statement. 

(Dr. Crohn, from his home in New 
Milford, Connecticut, told the New 
York Times over the phone that, al- 
though he had no personal knowledge 
of the President’s case, he was sure 
that the operation was a success. He 
described the President’s case as “the 
most common and safest type.” ) 

Q: “General Heaton, what would 
have happened if you had not oper- 
ated, in your opinion?” 

A: “In these cases, one faces the 
possibility of a compromise of the 
bowel proximo to the obstruction 
which, if unrelieved,. will or can pro- 
duce gangrene of the bowel. which in 
turn is a very serious situation.” 

Q: “Doctor, we were told yester- 
day that you had rejected the word 
‘critical’ as descriptive of the Presi- 
dent’s condition. Now, looking back 
on it now, how seriously ill would you 
say he was? How would you describe 
it, as a layman?” 

A: “Well, any intestinal obstruc- 
tion we regard as serious until it is 
relieved.” 

And later: 

Q: “Could this be characterized as 
an emergency operation, in view of 
what you said about the dangers?” 

A: “. . . this certainly was an 
emergency procedure.” 

Q: “Dr. Heaton, does a gan- 
grenous bowel usually cause death?” 

A: “Unrelieved, a gangrenous 
bowel will cause death.” 

The headlines in the Sunday pa- 
pers were less concerned with these 
clinical aspects of the President’s ill- 
ness than with Dr. Heaton’s unequiv- 
ocal statement, concurred in by his 
colleagues, that he saw no reason 
why the President should not run 
again. The adjective, now back in 
full favor, was freely used in both 
medical bulletins and headlines, usu- 
ally in the superlative degree. The 
President’s condition was not merely 


satisfactory; it was “most satisfac- 
tory.” The operation, according to 
Dr. Heaton, had not only not im- 
paired the President’s life expect- 
ancy; it had improved it. 

Under a Washington dateline of 
June 9, the same day the operation 
took place, the New York Times re- 
ported: “The White House and the 
Republican high command moved 
swiftly to eliminate doubts that the 
President would run again.” This 
was on page 1. Deep inside the pa- 
per, in a column on the editorial 
page, James Reston was saying: 

“ .. it is fairly obvious that a 
heart attack and a major emergency 
abdominal operation are not good 
for a man at 65, and therefore this 
second illness in nine months has 
reopened the serious Constitutional 
problems that were raised but never 
settled last autumn.” 

While these dispatches were being 
filed, Mr. Hagerty had been asked at 
another press conference: 

Q: “Can you tell us who will take 
over the administrative work during 
this disability?” 

A: “What do you mean by admin- 
istrative work?” 

Q: “I mean the duties of the Pres- 
idency.” 

A: “Well, I don’t know what you 
mean by that. 
tures?” 

Q: “Are there any bills?” 

A: “No. The first. bill is not due 
until June 15....” 

Q: “You expect no interruption, 
then, in the duties of the Presi- 
dency?” 


You mean signa- 


A: “I don’t anticipate any. Again, 
I will leave answers to that question 
to the medical.” 

Few in public life or the press 
seemed inclined to leave any answers 
to the medical, while the medical 
showed no reluctance to make politi- 
cal forecasts. 

Senator Karl E. Mundt (R.-S.D.) 
said that the operation “may have re- 
moved a source that has given him 
trouble and distress in the past and 
thus make him a physically stronger 
and more vigorous candidate than he 
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might otherwise have been.” Post- 
master General Arthur E. Summer- 
field argued that the operation had 
dispelled any concern over the Presi- 
dent’s heart and hence “should en- 
courage him to run.” 

On Monday, an anonymous “high 
Administration figure” 
(medical qualifications not given) 
made the front page of the Times by 
predicting “a speedy and uneventful 
recovery for the President.” The 
same day David Lawrence, in the 
New York Herald Tribune and other 
papers across the country, wrote that 
when the President returned to the 
golf course and his trips to Gettys- 
burg. the public would “forget all 
about his stomach upset.” Vice Pres- 
ident Nixon “felt in his heart” that 
the President would run again, a sen- 
echoed by 
Leonard Hall and every other party 
spokesman interviewed, 


political 


timent enthusiastically 


The confident political predictions 
never lacked for medical support. In 
Chicago, where the American Medi- 
cal Association was meeting, Dr. Da- 
vid Allman, a candidate for the AMA 
presidency, told reporters that “when 
President Eisenhower recovers he will 
be in better physical condition than 
any of his opponents, Republican or 
Democrat, have ever been in their 
lives.” It was remarked that Dr. All- 
man had never treated any of the 
men in question. 

In the days immediately following 
the operation, the Press Secretary an- 
nounced that President Eisenhower 
had recovered sufficiently to sign sev- 
eral papers. That, however, was not 
the limit of his activity. PRESIDENT 
BARS SOVIET BID TO 4 JOINT CHIEFS, 
the headlines read; IKE’S STEPPED- 
UP ACTIVITY BOLSTERS BELIEF HE’LL 
RUN. 

“A conscious effort is now being 
made,” wrote Mr. Reston, “to give the 
impression that the President al- 
ready is back in command of the Ad- 
ministration. five days after an 
emergency operation.” Walter Lipp- 
mann made a similar observation: 
“They [Hagerty and Sherman 
Adams. the Presidential assistant] 
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did not allow the question to arise as 
to whether the President was dis- 
abled and unable to discharge his 
powers and duties.” So effective was 
this maneuver that the syndicated 
columnist Thomas L. Stokes could 
not withhold an admiring comment: 
“Hagerty is demonstrating how 
much a knowing press-relations officer 
can accomplish politically on his 
own, with a bit of ingenuity. It 
makes some of the expensive efforts 
of New York’s Madison Ave. at pub- 
licity appear pale and ineffectual by 
comparison.” 

The Fair Dealing New York Post 


also noted these efforts in an edi- 





DR. SNYDER: FIRST ON THE SCENE 


torial titled “The Medicine of Poli- 
tics,” pointing out that the President 
still had a stomach drainage tube in 
his nose, was being fed intravenously, 
and was under mild sedation, 

Politics and medicine had by now 
become irretrievably entangled. It 
was no longer surprising to read a 
headline like: HAGERTY DOUBTS RE- 
TURN OF ILEITIS., 

This last was prompted by a 
column by Washington correspond- 
ent Doris Fleeson, who had mar- 
shaled an array of previously pub- 
lished medical opinion, all of it at 
violent odds with the rosy view of 
ileitis taken by Republican strate- 
gists and the press in general. 


(Newsweek headline: THE TROUBLE 
WITH THE PRESIDENT—PAINFUL ... 
BUT MILD.) Miss Fleeson cited, 
among others, the latest edition of 
Risk Appraisal by Dr. Harry W. 
Dingham, a life-insurance company 
consultant:  “Tleitis, regional — 
Crohn’s disease. Serious. Always 
serious. . . . Prognosis always dubi- 
ous. . . . Recurrence is distressingly 
high... .” 

Hagerty countered by quoting his 
own doctors: Dr. Crohn himself and 
Dr. Heaton, who had said: “In this 
[the President’s] age group we do not 
look for any further extension of the 
disease process.” 

By June 15, a week after the “up- 
set stomach,” such medical disputa- 
tion was being relegated to the inside 
of the paper, if it was printed at all, 
and seemed merely academic to many. 
Governor Walter J. Kohler of Wis- 
consin, in New York to receive a 
plaque from the National Republi- 
can Club, reported the prevailing 
sentiment in the Middle West as he 
saw it: “We have found the bulletins 
so reassuring,” he said, “that we 
don’t even think of his fitness as an 
issue. There’s no reason at all to re- 
evaluate the situation.” 

Meanwhile, there was no word 
from the one source which could pos- 
sibly speak with any authority, the 
President himself. He had not even 
been asked. The only quotation at- 
tributed to him since the start of his 
illness was a remark made to a doc- 
tor after regaining consciousness in 
the early hours of June 9: “What a 
bellyache!” 

What seemed the sanest summary 
of the situation appeared not on the 
front pages but in a column by Roscoe 
Drummond of the New York Herald 
Tribune. A White House aide, de- 
scribed as knowing the President 
“as well as any and better than most,” 
was quoted: 

“Of course, the President will have 
to test himself again. He won’t leave 
it to others to bring up. He'll bring 
it up himself and he can’t possibly 
know whether he should run until he 
has tested himself again fully.” 








Cabinet conflicts are an indication of the country's increasing political maturity 


ADENAUER’S ACHIEVEMENT: 
GERMANY GROWS UP 


Bonn 
HERE HAS, in recent weeks, been 
T: good deal of apprehensive spec- 
ulation in the United States about 
political developments in Germany. 
Commentators have announced the 
“end of the Adenauer era.” Reporters 
have pointed to signs of instability in 
German affairs. 

It is extremely important, at this 
time of transition in international re- 
lations, to know exactly what the 
Western world has in the German 
Federal Republic in terms of assets 
and liabilities. Only a precise and ob- 
jective inventory can provide a sensi- 
ble basis on which to continue or to 
alter American policy in Europe. 

Nothing is certain in human rela- 
tions, and “a policy” cannot be a 
timetable for a Cook’s tour through 
the future—at least, not without 
chaining it to events which are unpre- 
dictable from week to week, and 
winding up trying to patch vast 
cracks in a tottering structure of 
ideas. Policy in its best sense is confi- 
dent knowledge of a destination, leav- 
ing routes and tactics to be worked 
out pragmatically. But knowledge is 
not served by sudden frights and dark 
imaginings any more than by rosy 
illusions—opposite poles between 
which Western thinking on the Ger- 
man problem tends to fluctuate. 

Currently, speculation centers on 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer. This 
fabulous old man is now 80 years 
of age. Although he is, by all avail- 
able evidence, in first-class condition 
both physically and mentally, he is 


By Richard C. Hottelet 


obviously approaching the end of his 
career. He has also suffered a num- 
ber of political jolts and setbacks in 
the past twelve months. Things have 
not gone as he planned. The entire 
course of defense legislation has been 
dictated not by him but by the 
Bundestag, including the Socialist 
Opposition, and by the needs of prac- 
tical politics. A glaring error of judg- 
ment by him and his advisers split 
the Free Democratic party, sent its 
majority into opposition, and stirred 
up a hornet’s nest which will have the 
political scene buzzing until the 1957 
election. The Refugee party also split 
and moved onto the fence, where it 
now stands teetering between support 
and opposition. 

The Chancellor has become in- 
volved in bitter little spats with some 
of his ministers over the economic 
situation or their _ ill-considered 
speeches. There have been rebellious 
rumblings in his own Christian Dem- 
ocratic Union, together with public 
criticism of his high-handed behav- 
ior and his choice of associates. His 
curve of popularity, charted by a con- 
tinuous public-opinion survey, has 
dropped from over 60, on his return 
from Moscow last year, to about 40 
in April. 

Those inclined to leap from these 
and similar facts to drastic conclu- 
sions should, however, take certain 
points into consideration. No man in 
public life remains constantly at peak 
popularity. Prestige and influence 
fluctuate. Politics is not a physical 
science. Movement upward can be as 


easy as loss of ground, and the last 
word is not lightly spoken. 

The Bundestag elected Adenauer 
Chancellor in 1949 by a single vote, 
his own. He and his country have 
come a long way since then. There 
have been periods when his word was 
law and when everything he touched 
turned to votes. But there has never 
been any shortage of criticism. His 
landslide victory in the 1953 national 
election was followed in all the state 
elections by corrections which kept 
the triumph within very reasonable 
bounds. His cabinet and coalition, 
while largely docile, have not been 
the rubberstamp their opponents have 
made them out to be. 

Adenauer at this moment presents 
the picture of a politician having a 
hard time. But it would be more than 
premature to mourn (or celebrate) 
his downfall. A small case in point is 
the Saar problem. Last October, the 
people of the Saar ignored the Chan- 
cellor’s repeated personal interven- 
tion and rejected the Saar statute 
which he had concluded with France. 
It was an unmistakable rebuff, solid 
proof that his prestige counted for 
nothing with those voters. 

Instead of trimming his sails to 
that particular breeze, Adenauer took 
his beating and steered his own 
course. On June 4, in Luxembourg, 
he had his reward. France agreed to 
the broad principles of a settlement 
returning the Saar to Germany at 
the end of this year. Adenauer’s 
probity—or, perhaps, his political 
instinct—had not only gained him 
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the Saar to help in the coming elec- 
tion campaign but had preserved 
French confidence in his word. Had 
he worried about popularity last fall, 
he might now have neither. 

The Opposition maintains that the 
“Adenauer era” has ended. This it is 
fully entitled to do. Political standing 
can be like a bear market. If every- 
one believes it to be going dewn, it 
does in fact go down. Gooseflesh is a 
legitimate campaign weapon. But 
what does the “end of the Adenauer 
era” actually mean? Though as mor- 
tal as the next man, the Chancellor is 
medically sound, In terms of a report- 
er’s experience and of statistical evi- 
dence, he is far out in front in public 
favor. There is not the slightest sug- 
gestion that his disaffected followers 
would remove him if they could, and 
no reason to believe that his oppo- 
nents will find it possible. It is un- 
likely that the Social Democratic 
party, together with the FDP and the 
other splinter groups, could get the 
Bundestag majority they would need 
to elect their own Chancellor. 

Konrad Adenauer will, however, 
one day die or retire. Will that mark 
the end of his “era”? Are the clear 
policy and stability of the Bonn Re- 
public so dependent on the will of 
this doughty old man that they will 
be wrecked when he leaves the scene? 

It is altogether possible that what 
has been noted as Adenauer’s decline 


. is really, in the main, the rise of 


democratic institutions. The Parlia- 
ment, the press. the political parties, 
the trade unions and, above all, the 
individual citizen have shown proof 
of genuine political growth. 

Nothing has been more important, 
or more characteristic of the situation 
in Germany, than the essential sta- 
bility of the German voter. Even at 
times when intellectuals and party 
leaders whipped themselves into a 
lather over one half-baked crisis or 
another, the public has remained 
calm. Reunification, rearmament, re- 
hazification—national issues, fears 
and phony catchwords of varying 
Voltage have failed to enlist or stam- 
pede it. The average German is in 
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no mood for experiment or violence. 
Perhaps unconsciously, he has set 
the standard for political behavior. 

The rise of democratic institutions 
has taken some highly positive forms. 
Last year, the Rector and the Univer- 
sity of Gottingen, the faculty and the 
student body, dramatically broke the 
Schliiter case. Melvin Lasky, in THE 
New LEapDeER of August 8, 1955, has 
graphically described how scholars 
all over Germany left their ivory tow- 
ers to plunge into a political battle. 
In the end, they won out completely, 
forced the state government of Lower 
Saxony to remove an unsavory right- 
wing politician as Minister of Cul- 
ture, and probably ended his political 
career. 

In the matter of defense legislation, 
the delay that has attended the estab- 
lishment of a German army, embar- 
rassing the Chancellor and depressing 
NATO, is a by-product of a salutary 
development. Parliament asserted a 
new authority and showed notable 
coalition and 
Opposition parties in setting its own 


teamwork between 
schedule and imposing its own con- 
trols on so fundamental an act of 
national policy. The Bundestag set up 
and maintained a screening commis- 
sion for senior officers. It wrote elab- 
orate but workable provisions into 
fundamental laws to safeguard the 
rights of the individual in military 
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service and the subordination of the 
military to the civilian authority. 

The labor unions came to grips 
with the problem of Communist in- 
filtration, cleaning out subversives 
after the Communists took over the 
factory council of the largest steel 
mill in the Ruhr. And the unions 
joined the nation in keeping an eye 
on inflationary dangers. 

The Christian Democrats, at their 
convention in April, overrode the 
Chancellor’s objections and _ regis- 
tered their concern about the conti- 
nuity of their program. They solved 
nothing, but they did show that they 
have younger men and much vitality. 
Konrad Adenauer’s going will not 
mean the end of the party, nor will 
the election of his successor present 
insuperable difficulty. 

Certain other activities are less 
easy to categorize. The Free Demo- 
crats, having left the coalition, are 
embarked on a search for an inde- 
They 


have no real program, except that 


pendent political existence. 
they can do things better. They are 
gambling for new support on the de- 
sire for reunification, but they have 


not yet decided how far they can go 


in attacking the Government. 

The Social Democrats, too, are try- 
ing to put their house in order for 
the election campaign. The party 
congress in Munich in July will have 
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to reconcile grave differences over 
rearmament and ideological ques- 
tions. The manner in which these are 
decided will determine whether the 
SPD will be able, even in theory, to 
form a coalition government with the 
CDU or the FDP in 1957. 

Some aspects of the present pic- 
ture are by all odds negative. Some 
politicians, while perfectly willing to 
enjoy the benefits of the North Atlan- 
tic Alliance, do not see why Germany 
must pay its share of the price. One 
result has been a dispute with the 
Western Allies over support costs 
which was as acrimonious as it was 
unnecessary (making due allowance 
for the tight and potentially inflation- 
ary economic situation). 

For all the Bundestag’s new re- 
sponsibility, it is pretty obvious that 
pure politics has helped delay the de- 
fense program and keep open the 
issue of the length of military service. 
Coalition leaders did not make a good 
impression by swearing that they 
would secure an 18-month draft be- 
fore the summer recess right up to the 
moment they dropped the necessary 
clause from the bill. 

The revolving-door burlesque over 
inflation was not exactly a sign of 
political maturity. In extenuation, it 
must be said that the Germans are as 
sensitive to inflation as we are to un- 
employment. After two ruinous infla- 
tions in little more than 20 years, 
many Germans get the vapors when 
prices begin to rise. In this case, 
although all the indices pointed to 
continued stability, the prospect of 
rearmament being added to an econ- 
omy already at full stretch moved the 
Bank Deutscher Lander to raise the 
discount rate. The Ministers of Eco- 
nomics, Finance and Agriculture 
found themselves violently at cross 
purposes over tariffs and taxes. 
Chancellor Adenauer, incensed be- 
cause loose talk of inflation was mak- 
ing people nervous, leaped into the 
argument. When the dust settled, the 
Chancellor had reimposed his author- 
ity on the Cabinet, but at the cost of 
political black eyes and bruised feel- 


ings. 
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The reunification dithers still grip 
some quarters and manifest them- 
selves in wild demands that the Gov- 
ernment “seize the initiative,” “take 
action,” or “pin Russia down.” It is 
my contention that they are not a 
serious force, that they do not im- 
press the great majority of the people, 
and that they do not affect the Gov- 
ernment. Attempts to rally mass sup- 
port in the name of reunification and 
against rearmament and the Western 
Alliance have been dismal failures. 
The coming election campaign, which 
may well be enlivened by new Soviet 
overtures, will put this conclusion to 
the test. 

On balance, taking the good, the 
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indifferent and the bad, German po- 
litical performance has been encour- 
aging. It is this behavior pattern, 
rather than the figure of the Chan- 
cellor, which really marks the “Ade- 
nauer era.” However patriarchal his 
rule and haughty his “solitary deci- 
sions,” however contemptuous he 
may be of his colleagues and his 
contemporaries, Adenauer has helped 
to introduce or to anchor in German 
life certain attributes which have sta- 
bilized democracy. 

The period of the Adenauer ad- 
ministration, for which the Chancel- 
lor is entitled to take the credit as he 
would be saddled with the blame if 


it were otherwise, has given the Ger- 


mans new confidence. It has, for the 
first time in German history, shown 
that political democracy can be sta. 
ble and prosperous, and that it is 
possible to enjoy both sovereign 
power and foreign respect. “Viel 
Feind’, viel Ehr’” has joined “Blu 
und Eisen” and much other sinister 
sentimentality in the ash can. Ade. 
nauer has helped bring Germany to 
terms with reality, hammering home 
the lesson that in the modern world 
it is no longer an independent power 
factor. 

The Christian Democratic party is 


a novelty in German life, a party 
which combines Catholic and Prot- 
estant, north and south, city and 





country, labor and middle class, con- 
servative and liberal. So successful 
has it been that the Social Democrats 
are emulating it in many ways, and 
even the fierce Young Turks of the 
FDP hardly know where to attack. 
This is not the millennium, but it 
is an impressive beginning. The Ger- 
mans are learning to live in a new 
world with new political standards. 
The Allies must take this Germany as 
it is, with its faults and weaknesses as 
well as its talents and accomplish- 
ments. No useful purpose is served— 
indeed, great damage can be done— 
by regarding this vital nation and its 
epic problem with either uncritical 
admiration or hypercritical spleen. 


The New Leader 
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Will we face the same rude awakening 
as the men of the mid-'30s? 


After 


Coexistence ? 


By Edgar Ansel Mowrer 


OST SCHOLARS insist that history never repeats itself. 

Yet, to me the period in world affairs that started 
with the Geneva “summit meeting” last July is, in many 
respects, curiously like the dreadful mid-Thirties. 

Then Adolf Hitler was feverishly pushing ahead in 
planes. tanks and guns while talking “peaceful coexist- 
ence” to easygoing Western Europeans. Having taken the 
measure of France when he reoccupied the Rhineland, the 
German Fuehrer knew he had nothing to fear; just as 
today the Russians know they have nothing to fear since 
our President assured them of the fact at Geneva. Then 
as now, the Western peoples were eager to believe men 
like Neville Chamberlain and Georges Bonnet who prom- 
ised them “peace in our time.” And we should never for- 
get that a British Prime Minister, Stanley Baldwin, al- 
though solemnly warned of Hitler’s evil intentions by 
Winston Churchill, flatly refused to sound the alarm in 
Britain lest—as he afterward admitted—the Tories lose 
the next election! 

Then as now, democratic leaders greatly feared an air 
offensive that would utterly destroy Britain and France; 
hence, the British and French felt they must appease 
Hitler and Mussolini. Today, Western leaders, this time 
headed by the President of the United States, are court- 
ing the USSR. And, like Britain and France in the Thir- 
ties. they keep repeating wishful thoughts: The USSR 





This is the third contribution to our symposium on the 
changes in Soviet Russia and their effect on U.S. policy. 
Previous contributors were George F. Kennan and Adolf 
A. Berle Jr. Edgar Ansel Mowrer, who won the Pulitzer 
Prize in 1932 for Germany Puts the Clock Back, has 
been a journalist since 1913, winning his spurs for the 
Chicago Daily News in World War 1. Bureau chief in 
Berlin and Paris between the wars, he then served as 
deputy director of the Office of War Information, later 
with Radio Free Europe. Among his other books are 
Immortal Italy, The Dragon Awakes and Global War. 
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has changed. The United States is not engaged in an 
arms race with the Russians. NATO is stronger than 
ever. Et al. 

Everywhere, one sees signs of a weakening of the West. 
Since Geneva, there has been a veritable epidemic of 
“mediators.” Following Eisenhower, Eden, Mollet, 
Gronchi and even Adenauer have tried their hand at mol- 
lifying the Russians. Iceland has invited the U.S. out of 
one air base and Ceylon is inviting Britain out of another. 
Soon it will probably be the turn of Morocco and Libya 
to shout, “Yanks go home.” In Cyprus, British soldiers 
and Greek civilians are killing each other. The Israelis 
and Arabs no sooner agree to a new cease-fire than they 
start shooting again. Our French allies, with almost 
400,000 soldiers in Algeria, can apparently neither win 
nor get out. 

Back in the Thirties, Lord Halifax agreed that Hitler 
could take the Sudetenland from Czechoslovakia provided 
he did it peacefully—and was scorned by Americans. 
Today, Walter Lippmann writes that the great thing is 
that we have “brought Russia into the Middle East peace- 
fully and legitimately.” 

Canada’s Foreign Secretary Lester Pearson closes a 
fine report on his trip to the USSR with the warning that 
we must be careful not to “provoke” the Russians. Even 
the author of containment, George F. Kennan, advises us 
to give up any thought of freeing the European satellites, 
to regularize relations with the USSR and concentrate our 
suspicions on Red China. From all sides rises the refrain 
of “relaxing tensions.” 

Happy days are here again. What if the Russians have 
more long-range bombers and are closer to an inter- 
continental guided missile than we? Didn’t our own 
“Engine Charley” Wilson recently tell a Senate commit- 
tee that we must not seek military preponderance over the 
Russians, since if one side were stronger it might try to 
impose its views? That, opined Mr. Wilson, would be 
bad for peace. And, anyhow, we have more second-rate 
B-47s and naval bombers. 

Meanwhile, Khrushchev has warned that Russia will re- 
nounce Communism—and, by implication, Communist 
conquest—only “when shrimps learn to whistle.” He has 
made it clear that the USSR will keep Germany divided 
and will threaten Britain’s Middle Eastern oil until Brit- 
ain renounces the Baghdad Pact. 

How could it happen again? Why do the Western peo- 
ples once more ask to be duped? Obviously, it is the fault 
of the leaders, as in the Thirties. Instead of telling people 
the unpleasant truth, today’s leaders tell them what they 
want to hear. The current American election campaign 
has become a competition in peace talk. 

This is a serious charge, and I do not make it lightly. 
Lincoln said: “To keep silent when we should protest 
makes cowards of men.” A severe critic of our foreign 
policy has the duty to offer an alternative policy. First, 
however, I want to point out some perilous illusions. 








One is our President’s apparent belief that he can do 
business with Bulganin, Khrushchev and Zhukov. I see 
little difference between this and FDR’s wartime notion 
that he could handle Stalin. Until the Russians have dem- 
onstrated not just a change of tactics but a real change 
of intentions, it is unpardonable folly to extend them any 
sort of moral credit. 

A second, even more critical illusion is our apparent 
assumption that, because the implements of war have 
become incomparably more devastating than ever before, 
ambitious leaders will refrain from using them. Hitler 
would gladly have sacrificed half of Germany to destroy 
his adversaries. Who can say that no Hitler slumbers in 
the breast of some actual or potential Soviet leader? 

A third illusion is that a major sovereign state can 
afford to make the pursuit of peace its chief policy. Peace 
can only be the product of security. A country that pub- 
licly, almost wistfully seeks peace simply encourages rival 
states to blackmail it. 

A fourth—and worst—illusion is the belief that a 
country that has been challenged can escape defeat by 
merely resisting and bidding for a stalemate. Sooner or 
later, the team that dares not advance beyond the 55-yard 
line is going to be scored on. 

Having cleared our minds of dangerous nonsense, what 
can we Americans substitute for the policy that is mani- 
festly failing? I suggest a three-point program: 

1. Resolve to win the cold war. Make clear to the Rus- 
sians that we are in this struggle to stay; that we can 
stand any conceivable danger and any necessary strain 
longer than they can; that if they want to call off the cold 
war, they will have to demonstrate it by making real 
peace, not just a phony truce. Treat them as piratical 
mutineers who, having seized one ship, are using it to 
capture others. Renunciation of piracy and of the fruits 
of piracy should be the only test of Soviet “change.” 

This means the end of make-believe and silly talk 
about “relaxing tensions.” Instead, let us publicly an- 
nounce our aims: the liberation of the satellites; the 
reunification of Germany, followed by free elections; the 
liberation of colonies within the USSR and the end of 
Soviet colonialism; a plebiscite not just for Formosa but 
for all of China—meanwhile, no further truck with Red 
China; the reunification of Korea under a non-Commu- 
nist government; an end to Communist infiltration in 
places like Laos: punishing—not just rolling back—fur- 
ther local aggressions. 

2. Create and maintain that visible military preponder- 
ance which is the only sure foundation for victory without 
a major war. The American people should either convert 
or get rid of the economizers in the Administration. The 
President should announce a policy of supremacy in 
vital weapons and then carry it out regardless of cost. 
We should stay far enough ahead to wither any Soviet 
hopes of winning either a hot or a cold war. 

Hence, we should accept disarmament proposals only 
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insofar as they permit us to keep arms supremacy. Let us 
drop further official American prophecies about a new 
war destroying the United States, civilization or the 
human race. Maybe it would do these things. Maybe not. 
Certainly I have met no ranking American military 
authority who believes so. But let the Russians do the 
worrying! Our job should be forcing them to continue 
an arms race, which they cannot win, until they cry 
“Enough!” 

3. Discriminate in aid between allies and neutrals, 
making it a visible advantage to be Uncle Sam’s partner. 
This does not preclude help for the undecided. Personally, 
I am convinced that Soviet grants of arms and steel mills 
to weak states will no more win them for Communism 
than our grants have brought them into our camp. But 
I have no objection to the Administration’s competing 
here if it foresees any benefit. The point is that under no 
circumstances should a neutral receive anything like the 
amount of aid that a dependable ally gets. 

Here, then, is a 3-point program for changing the 
world picture to our advantage. I anticipate the protests. 
We will be told that any such scheme is a militaristic 
attempt to dominate the world. It is not. It is a determina- 
tion to save our children from either a hideous super-war 
or an unending, time-consuming struggle. 

We will also hear that it will cost us our allies, that we 
will forfeit the good will of the neutrals, of the Asians and 
Africans, the Papuans, the Australian bushmen. Well, I 
will bet dollars to pounds, francs, liras or pesos that it 
will make us more allies than it loses. Not at once, but 
later. In world affairs, nothing talks so eloquently as 
strength. Once the world’s peoples realize that the United 
States intends to create a certain type of world and has 
the strength to do so, then instead of falling away, as at 
present, they will come flocking to our door. Furthermore, 
a partnership based on permanent military preponderance 
and economic advantages would definitely consolidate the 
West and become a foundation for an expanded NATO 
that could finally, successfully, compete in every field with 
the Communist bloc. 

A program like this would not preclude negotiations. 
It would assure their success by postponing them until 
the USSR is ready to admit its mistakes and revert to 
normal behavior. Though it would require a greater tem- 
porary expenditure of money, its main requirements are 
fortitude and perseverance. 

What chance does such a policy have of being adopted 
by either of our American political parties? At present, 
little—at least, not during an election campaign. But 
sooner or later, I am convinced, something like it will be 
accepted because it would work. “Peaceful coexistence” is 
failing so rapidly that many Washington bigwigs, not all 
of them in uniform, are already saying in private much 
that I have written here. This is a struggle we dare not 
lose. Machiavelli said: “Winning has always been ad- 
mired”—and never more, I would add, than by Americans. 


The New Leader 
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THE CENTRIST VICTORY 


IN ITALY 


ow THAT the political air here 

has cleared and returns are 
complete on the nationwide elections 
of city and provincial governments, 
held the last Sunday in May, the most 
significant fact to emerge is this: The 
trend of the 1953 national elections, 
which failed to give the ruling pro- 
Western coalition an absolute major- 
ity, has been reversed. True, the bal- 
loting was merely for administrative 
positions, but the results are impor- 
tant because all the parties waged 
rehearsal 
for the next national elections. 

The Center parties secured a fair- 
ly large absolute majority, amount- 
ing to a mandate for continuation of 
their nine-year rule. The Socialist- 
Communist Left, which likes to con- 
sider itself the only spokesman of all 
the people, failed to get more than 
one-third of the total vote. The Mon- 
archist-Fascist right, always quick to 
label other political formations “anti- 
national” or “‘a-national,” received a 
mere 10 per cent of the vote. 

The extremists had hoped to in- 
crease the gains they scored three 
years ago at the expense of the minor 
middle-of-the-road parties now sup- 
porting the Christian Democrats. This 
would have forced the latter to turn 
for support to the Communists or 
Fascists. But the voters foiled them 
completely. Indeed, the real winners 
of the contest were the conservative 
Liberal party and the Social Demo- 
crats, 


thir campaigns as a 


This display of increased confi- 
dence in the moderate pro-Western 
parties is unquestionably evidence of 
the vitality of Italy’s young demo- 
cratic republic, which celebrated its 
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By Silvio F. Senigallia 


tenth anniversary just five days after 
the elections. Paradoxically, however, 
the immediate result of the May 27 
elections was to weaken the so-called 
centrist formula and the present Gov- 
ernment coalition. This is because 
the Liberals and Social Democrats 
aim to make the rather static major- 
ity party steer, respectively, a more 
conservative and a more progressive 
course. Thus, the strengthening of 
both of them has resulted in a politi- 
cal tug-of-war, facing the Christian 
Democrats with a choice between a 
right-of-center and a_left-of-center 
policy which they have tenaciously 
refused to make. 

This is not the first time that a 
clash between Vice Premier Giuseppe 
Saragat’s Social Democrats and the 
Liberals has led to difficulties for the 
Government coalition, but the pres- 
ent situation is complicated by two 
new factors: (1) The Social Demo- 
crats and Liberals have just scored 
considerable gains in an _ election 
which, according to more than one 
political analyst, was supposed to 
wipe them off the political map. 
(2) In 163 town and city councils 
across the country, the elections re- 
sulted in a deadlock, and the Chris- 
tian Democratic plan for minority 
rule by the Center parties does not 
seem to be a workable solution. 

In spite of the widespread gains 
scored by Pietro Nenni’s Left Social- 
ists at the expense of the Communists 
—once again raising the issue of a 
political “opening to the left”—the 
Christian Democratic National Coun- 
cil has barred any local deals with 
them in the North or with the rightists 
in the South. Its decision was moti- 
vated by fear that a pact with Nenni’s 


group would mean an indirect alli- 
ance with the Communists, since the 
two are tied by a “unity of action” 
agreement. 

The Social Democrats, on the other 
hand, have voted in favor of collabo- 
ration with Nenni’s followers in the 
city councils and advocate, under 
certain conditions, a merger with 
them. In fact, a large part of Sara- 
gat’s party has interpreted Commu- 
nist losses as a trend toward democ- 
racy within the Italian working class 
and urged its encouragement by a 
reunification of the two Socialist 
factions. 

Although this brought a negative 
reaction from the Social Democrats’ 
larger allies and stirred up some op- 
position among its own right-wingers, 
Party Secretary Matteo Matteotti was 
authorized to discuss unification 
terms with Nenni. These talks got 
under way on June 6, and, while it is 
not likely that Nenni will agree to a 
clean break with the Communists, 
the mere fact that Socialist unity is 
being discussed is significant. On the 
Social Democratic side, it means that 
many Socialists see their success at 
the polls as a sign to move away from 
the clerical and often right-wing in- 
fluences of the Christian Democrats; 
on the Left Socialist side, it means 
that many Socialists realize the time 
has come to disengage themselves 
from the Communists. 

These developments are encounter- 
ing mixed feelings among the various 
factions of the majority party. Many, 
including Christian Democratic Pres- 
ident Giovanni Gronchi, are report- 
edly ready to move from the Center 
to the anti-Communist Left. Those 
with more conservative leanings fear 
that a unified Socialist party, freed 
of any Communist taint, might even- 
tually become Italy’s majority party. 

In any event, despite the still dead- 
locked city councils, there is no sign 
of a national political crisis develop- 
ing at present. The summer months 
seem sure to provide a breathing 
spell, and the real test of Premier 
Antonio Segni’s cabinet will probably 
take place in the fall. 
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IKITA KHRUSHCHEV’S indictment 
N of the paranoid, sadistic tyranny 
which Josef Stalin (with the hearty 
collaboration of Khrushchev, Bulga- 
nin, Malenkov, Molotov, Kaganovich 
and all the other present Soviet lead- 
ers) inflicted on the people of the 
Soviet Union and on large areas out- 
side the Soviet frontier is a great 
service to historic justice. 

As I look back to the war years, | 
can still recall the sick-at-the-stomach 
feeling of living in a nightmare world 
where truth and so many other moral 
values were subverted. To myself, as 
to everyone who had lived for a rea- 
sonably long time in the Soviet Un- 
ion and honestly studied the histori- 
cal evidence, Stalin was one of the 
greatest criminals in history, a fig- 
ure to rank with Nero and Genghis 
Khan. 

The list of his crimes was endless, 
the number of his victims countless. 
To list just a few of his achievements 
in mass murder: a million “kulak” 
families liquidated and four million 
peasants starved to death to break 
the resistance to collective farming; 
ten million human beings consigned 
to the living hell of the slave-labor 
camps: the physical liquidation of a 
vast miscellaneous group of old Rus- 
sian intelligentsia, native nationalists, 
veteran non-Communist revolution- 
aries and the majority of Stalin’s old- 
est comrades in the Communist par- 
ty; the deportation of a million and 
a quarter Poles to slave labor under 
conditions so barbarous that about a 
quarter of them died; the murder of 
15,000 Polish officer war prisoners in 
the Katyn Forest and elsewhere. 

Yet this monster was hailed as a 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Stalin's Tyranny 
Guilty As Charged 


gallant and worthy ally in building 
a brave new world. Joseph E. Davies 
found him a man so gentle that a dog 
would sidle up to him and a child 
would sit on his lap. Western states- 
men met Stalin in Teheran and Yalta 
and professed raptures over him as 
the perfect host. The graves of his 
old victims were forgotten, the cries 
of his new victims were stifled in an 
atmosphere of callous and ignorant 
indifference. Look back to the radio 
broadcasts, the widely syndicated 
news commentaries, the publications 
of that time and see how the Ameri- 
can people were misled. It seemed 
that if only you committed enough 
murders, you ceased to be a mur- 
derer. 

But with Khrushchev’s revelations 
of Stalin’s wholesale terror, his per- 
sonal delight in torture, his mental 
irresponsibility, the argument about 
Stalin’s place in history is ended. 
One doesn’t hear even Corliss Lamont 
or Walter Duranty lift a voice in the 
late dictator’s defense. 

It would be impossible to blacken 
Stalin’s record, to make him out 
worse than he actually was. But there 
is an obvious and serious danger 
that, by a selective blackening of 
Stalin, Khrushchev and his associates 
may succeed in whitewashing their 
own regime. Horrible as Khrush- 
chev’s list of Stalin’s crimes is, some 
of the worst are omitted. There is no 
mention, for instance, of the decima- 
tion of the Soviet peasants, of the 
Katyn Forest massacre and the mass 
deportations from Poland and the 
Baltic States. A man who had much 
to do with these deportations, Gen- 
eral Ivan Serov, still holds a high 


post in the Soviet security service, 

There has been no move toward 
implementing German reunion in 
freedom or giving genuine freedom 
to the satellite states or toward iniro. 
ducing genuine guarantees of human 
liberty in the Soviet Union or in the 
satellite states. Of course, it is good, 
from the humanitarian standpoint, if 
there has been some easing of the 
genocidal conditions in slave-labor 
camps, if freer contacts between for- 
eigners and Soviet citizens are pos- 
sible, if tens of thousands of political 
prisoners have been released in Po- 
land, if Czech students feel able to 
demand more liberty. 

But nothing has happened yet that 
goes beyond the dimensions of a tac: 
tical zigzag, an attempt to cash in 
politically on a partial repudiation 
of Stalin (but not of many features 
of Stalinism), to destroy by smiles 
the collective defense arrangements of 
the free countries which could not 
be destroyed by bluster. It is worth 
remembering that there have been 
many tactical shifts in Soviet policy 
before. The horrors of Stalin’s First 
Five Year Plan followed the milder 
atmosphere of the NEP. The Stalin- 
Hitler Pact followed the “popular 
front,” collective-security strategy 
which Stalin launched in the Thirties. 
The cold war was the sequel to the 
innumerable toasts of friendship at 
Teheran and Yalta. 

Our best mentor at this time when 
the Soviet policy of the fixed smile 
is producing, as it was intended to 
produce, a good deal of woolly confu- 
sion in Western thinking is 80-year- 
old Konrad Adenauer, who is still in 
there pitching for the right causes. A 
good working theory for the Soviet 
new look was furnished by Adenauer 
in his address at Yale: 

“They want to smash the mighty 
protective shield of NATO and to 
drive the United States from Europe, 
so that Europe will fall like a ripe 
fruit in the Soviet lap and through 
its industrial potential and the skill of 
its peoples will lend the Soviets deci- 
sive superiority over the United 
States.” 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 






HICKS 


T Is surprising that someone didn’t get around to writ- 
.. a biography of Ring Lardner before Donald Elder 
undertook the job. During his lifetime, Lardner was not 
only popular but also, at least in certain circles, highly 
esteemed, and his reputation has held up well in the 23 
years since his death. If his work has never been fashion- 
able in quite the way Scott Fitzgerald’s was a few years 
ago, he has never been wholly out of fashion. He has been 
quite solidly there on the literary scene and well worth 
taking a look at. 

Donald Elder’s Ring Lardner (Doubleday, $4.75) is a 
substantial, painstaking job. Mr. Elder has examined even 
the obscurest of Lardner’s writings, has talked with his 
friends, and has been able to consult and to quote from 
many of his personal letters. The facts he has amassed he 
has set down soberly, without resort to fictional devices 
and with no urge to prove anything whatever. Because he 
sometimes writes clumsily, quotes a good deal of trivial 
material, and occasionally slips into banality, the book 
is not a pleasure to read, but the facts are here. 

The facts present two mysteries. In the first place, there 
is the record of Lardner’s compulsive drinking, which 
was a problem to him during a good part of his life, in- 
terfered with his work in his later years, and helped to 
bring on his early death. It is to Mr. Elder’s credit that 
he does not produce some pat psychological theory, -for 
one has only to think a little bit about the history of alco- 
holism through the ages to realize how inadequate most 
contemporary theorizing is. Mr. Elder does suggest that 
Lardner was fundamentally a shy and sensitive person, 
and this is probably true as far as it goes, but one feels 
sure there is more to be said. 

The second mystery is Lardner’s misanthropy, about 
which Mr. Elder doesn’t seem able to make up his mind. 
Lardner himself questioned the enthusiasm with which 
some of his admirers portrayed him as a second Dean 
Swift, and Mr. Elder is quick to quarrel with exaggera- 
tions of this kind. One feels, indeed, that he wishes he 
could prove that Lardner took a cheerful view of his fel- 
low men, but his respect for facts will not let him go to 
that extreme. Although Lardner seems to have had an 
uncommonly happy childhood, and to have found satis- 
faction in his marriage, he wrote a great deal about the 
miseries of married life, and even the less bitter stories 
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By Granville Hicks 


Donald Elder’s Biography Helps 
Solve Mysteries of Ring Lardner 


emphasize the inadequacies of the human animal in its 
social relationships. 

There is a third aspect of Lardner’s character that is 
easier to understand, and that is his preoccupation with 
money. In the ’20s many writers saw no incompatibility 
between literary and financial ambitions, and some of 
them succeeded both in writing well and in making and 
spending a lot of money. That was the kind of writer 
Lardner wanted to be. His father had once been a wealthy 
man, and he married into a well-to-do family. At the time 
of his marriage he was a hard-working and not particu- 
larly well paid newspaperman, but soon afterward he sold 
the first of his baseball stories, and the money began to 
roll in. He lived lavishly, and he was happy to take on any 
kind of hack work that enabled him to spend on the scale 
he aspired to. Scott Fitzgerald, with an eye on his own 
problems, thought that Lardner had debased himself and 
blamed both his misanthropy and his drive toward self- 
destruction on the disgust that he felt with himself. But 
Mr. Elder seems to be right in maintaining that Lardner 
was quite free from self-pity. 

Whatever he wrote, he was a careful craftsman, and he 
was proud of his craftsmanship. He had another quality 
that he was proud of—his knowledge of the way people 
really talk. He had faithfully studied the common mis- 
takes in grammar and pronunciation, but more important 
than his mastery of certain mannerisms was his under- 
standing of the varied functions of talk. No one has more 
successfully rendered speech in its non-communicative 
aspects: Lardner’s characters talk to one another less 
often than they talk at one another, and a good deal of 
the time they just talk. Much of the ironic effect of Lard- 
ner’s best stories comes from this way he has of reproduc- 
ing speech when it is being used either as a weapon or as 
pure self-expression. 

Only a small part of what Lardner wrote is first-rate, 
but he remains an important figure in American litera- 
ture. He himself does not seem to have had much capac- 
ity for judging what work was good and what was trivial. 
(From his letters it would appear that he worked harder 
over musical-comedy lyrics than he did over his best 
stories.) On the strength of the evidence given, one almost 
has to say that the good stories were an accident, but that 
is only a way of admitting how little we understand. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Archeologist of the Psyche 


Freud: The Man and His Mind, 1856-1956. 


By Richard L. Schoenwald. 
Knop}. 250 pp. $4.00. 


LARGELY DUE to the pressures of 
Christian schisms, the descendants 
of the early Hebrew Patriarchs slow- 
ly became proscribed after the 4th 
century. Later forced into ghettoes, 
then into usury and eventually into 
the mean trade of peddling, their his- 
tory is watered with many tears. On 
the other side of the ledger lies their 
creative consciousness, which, despite 
enormous prohibitions and countless 
brutal massacres, has survived 
through the ages to amass an amaz- 
ing record of human achievement. 
Sigmund Freud is no small name in 
this pantheon. 

An archeologist of the human 
psyche, Freud unearthed the Dead 
Sea Scrolls of our personalities and 
was their Champollion, too; no one 
has done more than he in finding out 
just what makes us tick. Unifying 
the earlier schools of speculative and 
intuitive psychology (i.e., Sophocles, 
Spinoza, Dostoyevsky, etc.). he syn- 
thesized and advanced the bounds of 
psychological perception. It has 
been argued by his more enthusi- 
astic followers that he is the giant 
upon whose head all his successors 
and detractors stand, mainly to ar- 
gue over his mistakes. One needn’t 
go that far overboard in praise, but 
certainly he looms large indeed on 
our daily scene. 

Richard L. Schoenwald here offers 
us, in Freud’s centennial year, a his- 
tory of the giant’s footsteps. In 
what smacks of being a doctoral 
thesis, he leads us on a chrono- 
Sticking 
to facts, the author can seldom warm 
to his subject—which is approached 
in a historian’s manner—although 


logical tour of Freudiana. 
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Reviewed by Alfred Sundel 


Contributor to “Perspective,” 
“Western Review,’ “Retort” 


his tone is respectfully sympathetic. 
If his writing lacks grace, it is 
marked by purpose and a certain 
striving persistence to continue on 
past his own difficulties of expression. 

Once again we encounter, in its 
sequence, Freud’s emphasis on the 
lasting effects of family relations in 
our lives and their all-too-common 
dangers. Incest and murder were 
first tabooed because in the primal 
ages they were the primal urges: In- 
dividually or collectively, sons killed 
their father, feasted on his body and 
afterward possessed the females in 


their circle. Since then, things 
haven’t changed much. The “fami- 
ly romance” (mother-son, father- 


daughter, sister-brother) is still with 
us today as before, only now with 
the lid clamped tight—part of a 
whole host of emotional undercur- 
rents that are forever tugging at us. 
These emotional undercurrents are 
life-lasting in the sense that our fu- 
ture desires are pre-conditioned by 
what happens to our earlier ones in 
that area where a 
child’s desire within the family runs 


childhood, in 


into forbidden territory, and _pat- 
terns of behavior are formed. 

Out of this situation societal inhi- 
bitions come to bear upon us to re- 
press our desires, forcing them into 
our unconscious to boil and bubble 
and cause us trouble. Libido, the 
atomic-fissionable world-source of 
human energy—manifesting itself in 
desires—thus winds up being canal- 
ized into anxiety, creative activity 
and other outlets. Dreams disguise 
our wishes from us, skimming the 
cream off our emotional undercur- 
rents; fantasies indulge them. 


Psychoanalysis is the boon Freud 
brought to mankind. Still a baby 
science, it has many long years to go 
before it can be measured fairly. In 
the meantime, it seeks to introduce 
us to ourselves, to unravel the riddle 
of our past, to explain to us why we 
behave as we do—not in ideal terms, 
but in human ones. 

Bearing the whips and scorn of his 
faith but not believing in it, Freud 
applied his dedicated humanistic in- 
sight to religion toward the end of 
his career; his conclusions lay be 
fore us a controversial interpretation 
of the God-idea so reverently paid 
tribute the world over. Abiram, the 
man of the Covenant, the progenitor 
of Judeo-Christian thought, could be 
said to have spoken not to a voice in 
the whirlwind, but to himself, to the 
projected father-image of his child. 
hood, a magnificent, exalted and ter- 
rifying illusion successively perpetu- 
ated through the generations. He 
thus handed down to us the gift of 
monotheism; and pagan names for 
the earlier successive perpetuations 
of the father-image being dropped 
from our root traditions, the Lord 
became our God. All of which car 
ries with it the implication of an old 
truth, that God lies within. 

However one may react to Freud's 
ideas, his honesty and courage cat- 
not be bypassed lightly. A man who 
claimed that the principal figure of 
his own Mosaic faith was an Egyptian 
cannot easily be suspected of swerv- 
ing from a path he believed to be the 
One. In recording the notches 
Freud made in his trail-blazing, 
Richard L. Schoenwald has not done 


the great doctor a disservice. 
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Highbrow at the Theater 


Sights and Spectacles. 
By Mary McCarthy. 


Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 183 pp. $3.50. 


I WOULD THINK that these reviews 
and observations on the theater had 
already reached the appropriate 
readers through the Partisan Review, 
in which most of them first appeared. 
They are made by and for that sub- 
species of New York intellectual who 
cannot take the theater and yet can- 
not leave it alone. 

The theater is by nature middle- 
brow. When a highbrow girl ap- 
proaches it, she dare not come too 
close. To “cover” it would be to 
sink into it, to enjoy it unthinkable. 
She must honor the playhouses at 
random, observing without relish now 
a relatively important play, now one 
almost without meaning of any kind. 


Reviewed by Molly Day Thacher 


The successful ones must be destroyed 
in an original manner. The unsuc- 
cessful may sometimes be patted on 
their misshapen little heads. And 
from this whimsical sampling she 
must draw psycho-sociological con- 
clusions. 

Miss McCarthy has a very high 
brow indeed. When she digs into her 
subject, as she does in her essay on 
Ibsen, she comes up with some co- 
gent observations. But rarely does 
she pay her material this respect. 
The claim on the book jacket that she 
has laid bare “the pathology of the 
New York theater” is nonsense. 
There was, is, always will be plenty 
wrong with any living theater, but if 


one is to propound a pathology one 
has at least to start with an under- 
standing of the subject in a state of 
health. 

But Miss McCarthy will not ac- 
cept theater as theater. She insists 
on regarding it as literature under 
a handicap. 

“What irritates me is the tone of 
cocksure, condescending cleverness,” 
she writes, looking back at the earli- 
est of these reviews. But she has 
never abjured the cocksureness or the 
condescension or the premium on 
cleverness for its own sake. As Wil- 
liam Faulkner remarked in a recent 
interview, “The critic, too, is trying 
to say ‘Kilroy was here.’ ” 





A Hemingway 


The Strong Hand. 
By Michael Blankfort. 
Little, Brown. 317 pp. $3.75. 


The Strong Hand bears Herman 
Wouk’s jacket endorsement as “an 
original, daring novel about Ameri- 
can Jewry . . . with an affirmative re- 
ligious note that is startling.” This 
has unfortunately made it easy for 
several reviewers to lump the book 
with Marjorie Morningstar in con- 
cluding that perhaps good fiction and 
what has been presented as an Ortho- 
dox Jewish point of view don’t mix. 

Actually, Blankfort’s book hasn’t 
much in common with M.M. beyond 
a painful tendency to put religion on 
@ regular-fellow basis through the 
half-joking use of psychological jar- 
gon. But where Wouk wrote about 
his West Side Jews with far more 
knowledge than sympathy, Blank- 
fort’s problem is almost precisely the 
Opposite. His unmistakable sym- 
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Hero in ‘Morningstar’ Country 


Reviewed by Shimon Wincelberg 
Contributor, “Punch,” “Commentary,” 
“Jewish Horizon,” “New Yorker” 


pathy for the values of a religious 
Jewish life in America is weakened 
again and again by an understand- 
ing of it which sounds far too often 
like undigested research. 

The plot revolves around a young 
Orthodox rabbi named Leo Berdick, 
crew-cut and prizefighter-nosed, who 
“seemed to fill up the office when he 
came in,” and who, at first sight, left 
the narrator “with an automatic dis- 
taste.” The similarity to Heming- 
way’s magnificently tragic and fool- 
ish Robert Cohn ends right here. 
Leo, for all his wry and mildly 
humorous lines, is an utterly wooden 
creation, at time boyishly appealing 
in his unworldliness, at times just ir- 
ritating in his passive conformity to 
the author’s rigid plot-line. For, 
after setting up this handsome 


wooden idol, the narrator proceeds to 
examine it for feet of clay. 

Leo is orthodox in little but name 
and superficial observance. His the- 
ology is an odd mish-mash of Re- 
form, Reconstructionism and other 
hearty compromises, while his sexual 
conduct is almost as dubious as his 
taste in women. 

Though basically shy, naive, and 
content to sermonize only in the most 
self-deprecating, unobtrusive way, 
Leo falls in love with the very girl 
the narrator has been unsuccessfully 
courting for years. Katy Waterman 
is a world-famous magazine photog- 
rapher, as shadowy as the world- 
famous sometimes are. They’re a 
fabulously ill-matched pair from the 
start, impelled by scarcely more than 
a kind of sexual curiosity. Moreover, 
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as the narrator acknowledges, “it was 
clear that he was not a sportsman 
with women as she was a sportsman 
with men worthy of her.” 

But, after clearing a number of 
casual hurdles of time and geography, 
Katy decides, half-drunkenly, that 
“it might be fun experimenting with 
a rabbi, after all!” And so, one day 
the au- 
thor, giving in to Katy’s brandy- 


in wartime San Francisco, 


blurred groping, writes one of those 
poetic sex scenes and puts them to 
bed. 

At this point, more or less, the 
story begins. Katy, next day, turns 
down the bewildered and reproachful 
Leo’s proposal, and soon afterward, 
for plot reasons if not for love, 
marries a flier. Leo goes off to war 
as a chaplain, experiencing a num- 
ber of unique hallucinations on his 
way to combat. 

Later, in the Philippines, Leo has 
the touching experience of meeting 
a Jew, living in the jungle, who has 
not seen another Jew for forty years. 
From this the author draws the curi- 
“We [Jews] are 


kept alive even by a deck of greasy 


ous conclusion: 


cards to play on a Friday night to 
sanctify time, to become aware of 
life.” 

After the war, Katy turns up in 
New York, where Leo, who clearly 
has not looked upon another girl 
since the night of his defloration, is 
assistant rabbi at a fashionable con- 
gregation in “Morningstar” country. 
Now that her husband, reported miss- 
ing in action, is presumed dead, she 
realizes that it was Leo she really 





loved all along, and the happy pair 
begin to plan for their future. 

At this point, the “strong hand” 
of Jewish law moves in. Katy is an 
agunah (literally, “tied,” an aban- 
doned woman) and, until her hus- 
band’s death can be definitely estab- 
lished, is not permitted to remarry. 
This is a law which, in view of the 
millions of Jews recently killed by the 
Germans, and the missing-in-action 
fate which aerial and amphibious 
warfare have made more common 
than ever, has created some agonizing 
problems among wives who lack ab- 
solute proof of widowhood. To 
Blankfort’s credit, he has sought no 
cheap solution. Though his story 
might seem designed to create the 
opposite himself 
affirms, at least editorially, that the 
sanctity of Jewish marriage must not 
be undermined even by possible in- 
justice to an individual. 

Leo and Katy consult with rabbin- 
ical authorities, Pentagon brass, a 
man who might have witnessed the 
missing death, 
father, a saintly and affecting figure. 
if at times given to unlikely quota- 
The outcome is a heartbreak- 
But by now Katy’s con- 
version to orthodoxy is so sincere 


impression, he 


flier’s and Leo’s 


tions. 


ing No. 


that she not only accepts the verdict, 
she even foregoes an opportunity to 
and returns to her 
magazine work, at which she later 


circumvent it, 


gets killed. 

The only trouble with all this is 
that, while Mr. Blankfort’s technical 
advisers have kept him clear of liter- 
al errors in describing the law of the 
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“tied” woman, his manipulation of it 
is utterly atypical of contemporary 
case histories. In fact, his story al 
most appears designed as a preach- 
ment for the “conditional divorce” 
Jewish Conservative groups have 
to incorporate into the 
This solution 


proposed 
marriage document. 
has long ago been rejected by the 
Orthodox rabbinate, because of the 
corrosive effects, psychological and 
practical, it might have on the sta. 
bility of Jewish marriage. 

The law of the agunah appears 
primarily to have been designed as 
a safeguard bigamy for 
women whose husbands might have 
deserted them, or whose death was 
questionable. Yet, while more than 
hearsay evidence is obviously re- 
quired, a Jewish woman whose hus- 
band is sincerely assumed to be dead 
will rarely remain deprived of the 
right to remarriage, inheritance, etc. 

In spite of its shortcomings both 
as fiction and theology, the book has 
a good deal of simply and warmly 
presented material on Jewish observ: 
ances, and, again in contrast with 
Morningstar, it is written economic: 
ally enough not to invite skimming. 
Even the best parts, however, are 
handicapped by the personality of the 
narrator, the author has 
chosen to characterize as a humor- 
less, petulant, self-important screen 
writer, possessed of more than av- 
erage talent and a self-conscious de- 


against 


whom 


termination to avoid clichés. 

There is also a subplot of sorts, 
involving vague references to Com- 
munist party activities in wartime 
Hollywood, but these are always 
glossed over with amused detach- 
ment. Less amusing, elsewhere, is 
the author’s naive comparison be- 
tween Judaism and Communism, in 
which, you will be glad to hear, 
Judiasm comes out ahead, because 
it is more consistent. 

To me, The Strong Hand had at 


least one distinction. It is the first 


Hollywood novel I have read in which 
the author names his actual studio, 
confident that, after publication, he 
will still be persona grata there. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





DEMON RUM 


If William E. Bohn’s “Home Front” column 
of May 7, 
new book Cup of Fury, fairly represents the 


which discusses Upton Sinclair’s 
profundity of his social conscience and extent 
of his information on so pressing a social 
problem as drinking, I’m afraid I shall have 
to look elsewhere for “leadership.” 

“Gay old” books in praise of drinking are 
hardly sufficient source material. Especially 
if, for instance, the reader is naive enough to 
accept Robert Burns as evidence that drinking 
doesn’t really hurt anybody—at least not 
much. 

It is the lack of anti-alcohol sentiment in 
the labor movement which makes some of us 
wonder whether its leaders are actually al- 
truistic in their orientation. 


Lancaster, Pa. Rev. Joun M. Gorvon 


COLD WAR 


In his article, “Will Moscow Launch a 
Gold War?” [NL, June 11], John H. Lichtblau 
says that the USSR shipped “11 million tons 
of gold to Iran in settlement of a debt” in 1955. 

One pound of gold equals $420. One ton 
equals $840,000. Eleven tons equal $9,240,000. 
Qne million times that makes our Fort Knox 
hoard look like chicken feed. 

The USSR will certainly win the Gold War! 
Washington, D. C. Frep Hurson 


This being the megaton age, we slipped. 
The article should have read 11 tons, not 11 
million tons—Ep. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


I read with care Sidney Hook’s “The AAUP 
and Academic Integrity’ [NL, May 21]. The 
following quotation, I believe, sums up his posi- 
tion: “A member of any political party or group 
which asserts the right to dictate in matters of 
science or scientific opinion is not free to teach 
the truth and 
teacher,” 


thereby is disqualified as a 
I agree with this, but what about a devout 
Catholic who is not a priest and teaches in a 
non-Catholic institution? 


Durham, N.C. Prerre AUBEUF 


In the discussion in your June 25 “Dear 
Editor” column between Professor Sidney Hook 
and Dr. Ralph Fuchs, General Secretary of the 
American Association of University Professors, 
about that organization’s policy on the eligi- 
bility of Communist party members for mem- 
distinet 


} ° . . . . 
ership in university faculties, two 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


questions are involved. One has to do with 
principle—what should be the position of the 
Association on this issue? The other concerns 
fact—what is that position, as formulated in 
the report of the Association’s Committee on 
Academic Freedom in the Quest for National 
Security? 

Dr. Hook’s real answer to the first question 
is obviously stated in the concluding sentence 
of his May 21 article, “The AAUP and Aca- 
demic Integrity” (quoted by him from the decla- 
ration of the New School for Social Research) : 
“A member of any political party or group 
which asserts the right to dictate in matters 
of science or scientific opinion is not free to 
teach the truth and is thereby disqualified as 
a teacher.” For the acceptance—or reaffirmation 
—of this principle by the Association he pre- 
sents, in my opinion, entirely sound and ade- 
quate reasons. On the second question, Dr. 
Hook charges that the Special Committee’s re- 
port not only fails to reaffirm that principle 
asserts what 


unequivocally, but even seems 


to him its opposite: that nothing can “justify 
the proscription of individuals, unless these 
persons were knowingly participants in criminal 
acts or conspiracies, in either the past or the 
present.” 

Dr. Fuchs, in a conciliatory spirit, seeks to 
show that the position on the question of princi- 
ple expressed in the Special Committee’s re- 
port is really the same as Dr. Hook’s. To this 
quotes Dr. Hook’s admission that 
“membership in an organization” such as the 
Communist party “should not be an automatic 
ground for dismissal,” but should only “con- 
stitute a presumption of unfitness.” Dr. Fuchs 
clearly scores a point here, for this admission 
is undeniably inconsistent with Dr. Hook’s 
concluding sentence, quoted above, which 
plainly calls for “automatic” dismissal of CP 
members. But the point is a trivial one: It 
amounts merely to a dubious argument ad 
hominem, to show that Dr. Hook apparently 
expresses two incompatible views on the main 
issue. It does not even show which of these 
views he actually holds (he certainly does not 
hold both), and it does nothing to rebut his 
strictures on the Special Committee report. 

What is significant about Dr. Fuchs’s argu- 
ment is what it tells us indirectly about the 
AAUP’s position as understood by its General 
Secretary, viz., that admitted or proved present 


end, he 


membership in, or support of, a political party 
or group which asserts the right to dictate 
what its members may teach or write should 
not be considered ipso facto (“automatically”) 
a disqualification for membership in a university 
faculty. On this question of fact about the 
present position of the Association, Dr. Hook 
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But why MEN over 45? 


Our doctors still don’t know 
why, but if you are a man 
over 45 you are six times as 
likely to develop lung cancer 
as a man of your age twenty 
years ago. They do know, 
however, that their chances 
of saving your life could be 
about ten times greater if 
they could only detect can- 
cer long before you yourself 
notice any symptom. (Only 
1 in every 20 lung cancers is 
being cured today, largely 
because most cases progress 
too far before detected.) 


That’s why we urge that you 
make a habit of having your 
chest X-rayed every six 
months, no matter how well 
you may feel. The alarming 
increase of lung cancer in 
men over 45 more than jus- 
tifies such precautions. Far 
too many men die need- 
lessly! 


Our new film “The Warning 
Shadow” will tell you what 
every man should know 
about lung cancer. To find 
where and when you can see 
this film, and to get life- 
saving facts about other 
forms of cancer, phone the 
American Cancer Society 
office nearest you or simply 
write to “Cancer’—in care 
of your local Post Office. 


American 
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and Dr. Fuchs appear to be in complete agree- 
ment. That it is a fact J, like Dr. Hook, con- 
sider deplorable. That Dr. Hook’s view (which 
is also mine) on the question of principle is 
identical with the Committee’s is not a fact, as 
should be patent to every reader of his article 
as a whole. 

I do not, however, attribute to the dis- 
tinguished drafters of the report such dubious, 
not to say sinister, intentions as he appears 
to ascribe to them. I do not believe that they 
really want to facilitate the admission of ac- 
tive CP members to the teaching staffs of 
their own or other universities. The occasion 
for this report was the current tendency among 
hysterical persons and reactionary politicians 
to represent all academic teachers whose poli- 
tical affiliations have even the slightest tinge 
of “liberalism” as “Communist sympathizers”— 
and thereby to frighten them into silence. The 
report, I think it fair to assume, was designed 
as an exposure this 
tendency. 


of and protest against 

But in their defense of the professional free- 
dom and civil liberties of non-Communist teach- 
ers, the drafters, in some passages, have seemed 
willing also to permit the infiltration of the 
worst and most insidious conspirators against 
both academic freedom and civil liberties. But 
I assume that these unfortunate passages in 
the report are due to simple, though surpris- 
ing, ignorance of the actual policy and methods 
of the Communist party—as Dr. Hook himself 
suggests. 

It is, finally, important to note that, in one 
respect, Dr. Hook’s information about the 
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present policy of the AAUP is not up-to-date 
He writes: “It has never permitted its mem. 
hers to discuss the issue fairly in the page 
of its Bulletin, or to hear it debated by con. 
petent representatives of both before 
its annual meeting.” That was, apparently, 
once true under a previous administration; 
but I am assured by Dr. Fuchs that it is not 
true at present. “The pages of the Bulletin.” 
he writes me, “are not closed to a point of view 
different from the Association’s,” and “I con. 
template the possibility of an article or articles 
expressing both [Professor Hook’s] point of 
view and that which the Annual Meeting has 
adopted on the basis of the Special Committee's 
report.” 


sides 


| hope, therefore, that, after such discussion, | 


some member will move the reconsideration and 
amendment of that report and the adoption of 
a declaration on this issue equivalent in sub 
stance to that of the New School for Social 
Research. I should perhaps explain that | 
cannot myself make such a motion becaus 
emeriti are (wisely, perhaps) excluded from 
the privileges of active membership. 

Baltimore, Md. ArtTHuR QO. Lovejoy 


FIGHTING COMMUNISM 


When the New Republic was preparing its 
June 11 special issue on “The Soviet Union 
Stalin,” it solicited an article on the 
subject from unrepentant Stalinist Ilya Ehres- 
burg. I asked the Editor if, for a special issue 
on McCarthyism, he would solicit an article 
by, say, Fulton Lewis Jr., who has been # 
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NISM 


preparing its 
Soviet Union 
rticle on the 
t Ilya Ehren- 
special issue 
sit an article 
has been # 


Vew Leader 


much a spokesman for McCarthyism as Ehren- 
burg for Stalinism. I also asked if, for a special 
issue on Perén, the Editor would solicit an 
article by a pro-Perén Argentine cultural figure. 
The reply sidestepped a direct answer. I was 
advised merely that the Editor had been in- 
terested in what Ilya Ehrenburg had to say 
on the subject. Carrying that editorial princi- 
ple down the line, I suppose this liberal weekly 
will now solicit a piece from Frank Costello 
on the income tax, from Captain Bradley on 
the situation in American labor, and from 
Mickey Spillane on 
Vew York City 


ADMITTING RED CHINA 


Senator Paul H. Douglas’s article, “Why the 
United Nations Should Bar Red China” [NL, 
June 11], was exceedingly timely. It was es- 
pecially so in Buffalo, where, on June 7, the 
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Ambassador from Ceylon, speaking under the 
auspices of the Buffalo Council on World Af- 
fairs, made a very able and vigorous argument 
for the admission of Communist China to the 
UN. 

I am asking the CWA to invite Senator 
Douglas or someone else to present the other 
side. But I am not sanguine of the result, for 
the CWA seems to lean strongly toward the 
Mao side of the fence. 


Buffalo, N. Y. C. I. CLariin 
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Independent Thinking 
on Jewish Problems 


The Jewish Newsletter is a bi-weekly publication 
which seeks to apply the principles of true 
liberalism to the reporting and interpretation of 
news and views of Jewish interest. If aims to 
promote independent thinking and unfettered 
discussion of Jewish questions in a time of fierce 
Partisanship and ideological contro! of thought. 
Non-profit. Carries no advertisements. 
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1956 Summer Concerts 
at “/amiment-tu-the- Poconos 
Thursday evenings 


June 28 
LORIN HOLLANDER, piano 


July 5 
AFTER DINNER OPERA COMPANY 


Cockshott's Apollo and Persephone 
and Menotti's The Telephone 


. July 12 
DAVID NADIEN, violin 


July 19 
SCHOOL OF BALLET REPERTORY 


Arthur Mahoney, Director 


July 26 
VIVIAN RIVKIN and 
DOLLY RITTENBERG 


duo pianists 
All-Gershwin Program 
August 2 
AFTER DINNER OPERA COMPANY 


Cockshott's Apollo and Persephone 
and Menotti's The Telephone 


August 9 
JEROME RAPPAPORT, piano 


August 16 
SCHOOL OF BALLET REPERTORY 


Arthur Mahoney, Director 


August 23 
ZVI ZEITLIN, violin 


August 30 
SELMA KRAMER, piano 


September 6 
POCONO CHAMBER SEXTET 


Program of Hebrew Music 


For information, write: 
TAMIMENT, Tamiment, Pa. 
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A New Look at 
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THE 


ROSENBERG-SOBELL 
CASE 
By NATHAN GLAZER 
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Editors’ Preface 


T HE ROSENBERG-SOBELL case has been, since the demise 
of germ-warfare charges, the chief weapon in world 
Communism’s campaign of calumny against the United 
States. Trading on a good deal of sincere revulsion against 
the death sentence passed on the convicted espionage agents, 
the Communists have attempted to picture the initial trial 
and its subsequent judicial reviews as part of a gigantic 
frame-up, engineered by the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion to destroy non-conformist opponents of the burgeoning 
fasvist state. According to the Communist legend, the anti- 
Semitic FBI (in the manner of the Gestapo) systematically 
manufactures evidence, suborns perjury, commands judges 
and prosecutors to do its bidding, and even rigs juries. 
This caricature of American society, of course, is and has 
been of greater moment to world Communism than the 
question of capital punishment or the specific fate of the 
Rosenbergs, 

A prime weapon in this campaign is a propaganda book 
by John Wexley, published last year by the pro-Communist 
firm of Cameron and Kahn, entitled The Judgment of 
Julius and Ethel Rosenberg. Though almost every page of 
this tract reveals its Communist bias to those who have 
studied the record, it has had considerable effect outside 
the United States. 

According to the Daily Worker of May 10, it was this book 
which Morton Sobell’s mother and sister, who had themselves 
refused to answer questions about Sobell’s activity on the 
ground. that a truthful answer might tend to incriminate 
them, left with Bertrand Russell shortly before he blasted 
the American judicial system in the Manchester Guardian. 
Russell’s chief authority for chastising the FBI, “the atroci- 
ties of whose techniques we have been made familiar with 
in other police states such as Nazi Germany and Stalin’s 
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Russia,” is Corliss Lamont, whom he identifies merely as 
“of the well-known banking family.” (This is about as 
accurate as identifying the Dean of Canterbury, who ve- 
hemently endorsed the germ-warfare hoax, as “the well- 








: known Christian dignitary.”’) 
“ We are not concerned, here or elsewhere, with defending 
al the FBI, Scotland Yard or any other institution against 
" criticism; we are concerned that the criticism be informed 
me and not an echo of baseless propaganda. Nor do we believe 
ee: | that the espionage networks set up by the Kremlin in other 
ot countries establish the guilt of the Rosenbergs; it is the 
" evidence in the case alone which, objectively examined, 
v makes their guilt plain beyond reasonable doubt. Such an 
; objective examination is the aim of this special section, 
, sponsored by the Tamiment Institute. Those who remain 
J unconvinced are invited to read the verbatim trial record. 
4 Nathan Glazer, one of our leading young sociologists, is 
a former associate editor of Commentary and of Doubleday 
. Anchor Books. He is co-author with David Riesman and 
F Reuel Denney of The Lonely Crowd and author of a forth- 
f coming book on American Judaism. Currently working 
f under a grant from the Fund for the Republic, he has made 
a special study of the evidence in the Rosenberg-Sobell case. 
) FREE REPRINTS of this study 
are available from 
| The Tamiment Institute 
| 7 East Fifteenth Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 
eo 
ler 
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Wie MORE can be said about the Rosenbergs? They were convicted in 
March 1951 of conspiring with Morton Sobell, who was tried with them, 
and with Anatoli Yakovlev (then presumed in Russia), David Greenglass 
and Ruth Greenglass, to deliver American military secrets to Russia. David 
Greenglass, Ethel Rosenberg’s brother and the chief Government witness, 
reported how, in 1944 and 1945, he had given information on Los Alamos and 
the atom bomb to Julius Rosenberg. On his furloughs, he reported to Julius 
directly; on other occasions his wife Ruth and Harry Gold served as couriers. 
Ruth and Harry Gold corroborated his story, insofar as it related to them, on 
the witness stand. Harry Gold knew nothing of Julius Rosenberg, but he testi- 
fied he had been given one-half of a Jello box-side by his Soviet superior. 
Yakovlev, as a means of recognizing Greenglass—and the other half, the 
Greenglasses testified, had been given to them by Julius Rosenberg. 

Small points in the Greenglass story received independent confirmation. 
Ruth’s sister testified, in support of one detail in Ruth’s testimony, that at one 
time Julius had come to confer privately with Ruth, and had asked her, the 
younger sister, to go into the bathroom. The Rosenberg doctor testified that 
Julius had asked him about what inoculations were needed for Mexico. A 
photographer testified that the Rosenberg family had taken passport photo- 
graphs. The latter two incidents occurred at the time, just after the arrest of 
Harry Gold, when—as David testified—he, David, was being encouraged by 
Julius to flee, and Julius himself was making preparations to flee. 

Aside from David and Ruth Greenglass, the only other testimony directly 
relating Julius to espionage was that of Max Elitcher, a former classmate of 
Julius’s and Morton Sobell’s at City College, who reported he had been 
encouraged by Rosenberg and Sobell to give them secret material for trans 
mission to the Soviet Union. 

Julius and Ethel Rosenberg took the stand in their own defense, and denied 
everything in the story of the Greenglasses and Elitcher that concerned 
espionage. Rosenberg had visited Elitcher, but not to solicit information: 
Julius had asked Ruth’s younger sister to let them speak privately, but only 
at Ruth’s request: he had spoken with his doctor about inoculations, but al 
David’s request; the Rosenbergs might have taken pictures. but not passport 
pictures. They were, in effect, the only witnesses for the defense, for the other 
defense witnesses (there were two) testified briefly to inconsequential details. 

The jury believed that the Rosenbergs were lying. The trial was ‘appealed 
again and again, on all kinds of grounds. And to a layman like mysélf, read: 
ing the records of the trial, it is amazing that where so much latitude to chal- 
lenge is given, some challenge did not stand, and the Rosenbergs were not 
freed, as Judith Coplon was freed, and so many other people whose guilt, to 
ordinary common-sense judgment. seems clear. But it seems the district attor 
neys and the judge had avoided the hundred errors that superior courts, made 
more than normally assiduous by the sentence of death, would have found. The 
statute was constitutional, the indictment had been properly drawn, the evi- 
dence had been presented without error, the sentence was legal. and 27 
months after their trial the Rosenbergs were executed. 
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Wis MORE was to be said? As Justice Clark of the U.S. Supreme Court 
said the day before they were executed, “Seven times now have the 
defendants been before this court. . . . Beginning with our refusal to review 
the conviction and sentence in October 1952, each of the Justices has given 
the most painstaking consideration to the case.” 

But much more was to be said, because there were in effect two Rosenberg 
trials, one of which was conducted in the courts and the other outside—one 
might say, indeed, in the streets, for it was conducted with leaflets ahd peti- 
tions and appeals and protests, and, in this country, rarely broke into the 
respectable mass media. The first Rosenberg trial came to an end: The Gov- 
ernment won its case, every possible legal issue was settled, and the Rosen- 
bergs were executed. But the trial in the streets goes on, and the Rosen- 
bergs do much better there than in the courts. They are so successful in the 
scond trial, not because the evidence on which they were convicted was not 
good, but because their punishment was so awful. 

For the trial in the courts, there was only one issue—had they received 
justice? No matter what superior judges thought about the death sentence, 
this was their only consideration in studying the case (though, as Judge 
Jerome Frank said, in the first—and most important—decision of a higher 
court, “Since two of the defendants must be put to death if the judgments 
stand, it goes without saying that we have scrutinized the record with ex- 
traordinary care to see whether it contains any of the errors asserted on this 
appeal.” —R* 1644). 

For the trial in the streets the matter was quite different: There the most 
powerful issue was that the Rosenbergs were to be—and eventually were— 
executed. And since so many people (and I was among them) did not be- 
lieve the Rosenbergs deserved death, it was possible to raise up around the 
world a deep feeling that something had gone wrong, and it became possible 
for those fighting the trial in the streets to tap a powerful emotion in sup- 
port of their cause. 

The defenders of the Rosenbergs confused the two trials, and the two 
issues, and enlisted the strong feeling that existed against the death sentence 
in support of the claim that the Rosenbergs were innocent. Even if many 
people who pleaded for mercy for the Rosenbergs did not themselves con- 
fuse the two issues—guilt or innocence on the one hand, ihe death sentence 
on the other—the defenders of the Rosenbergs. in disregard of the facts, 
imposed this confusion upon them. 

I have recently read the last and presumably most definitive compilation 
of the case in favor of the Rosenbergs—John Wexley’s The Ordeal of Julius 
and Ethel Rosenberg. And on the first page we see the confusion clearly 
In operation. Mr. Wexley writes: “ .. . if the Rosenbergs were truly inno- 
cent, why had they been put to death? One could not airily dismiss as Com- 
munist propagandists men like Dr. Harold Urey, the Nobel Prize winner, or 
Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver. . . .” But Rabbi Silver did not believe the Rosen- 


“R” refers to the published transcript of the Record of the trial. 
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bergs were innocent. He pleaded for mercy for them, but he wrote: “I have 
accepted the verdict of the courts in their conviction of the Rosenbergs for 
violating the espionage laws. . . . The crime of which they have been found 
guilty is a heinous one, and I have found no sympathy in my heart for men 
and women who betray their country.” 

In the courts, the defenders of the Rosenbergs conducted a skillful and 
tenacious defense, based on the closest analysis of the records and the facts. 
In the*streets, quite a different defense was conducted, and the two defenses 
were kept rigidly separate. The facts of the courtroom would do no good in 
the streets; the distortions effective in the streets would do no good in the 
courts. Only at the very end did the two cases for a moment merge. On 
June 8, 1953, Emanuel Bloch pleaded before Judge Kaufman for a reduction 
of the death sentence, in part on the basis of a huge mass of letters assidu- 
ously collected by the committee defending the Rosenbergs from all parts 
of the world. Judge Kaufman had before him, in addition to this impressive 
mass of correspondence, the Government’s analysis of it, which pointed out that 
“the letters submitted show clearly that the writers based their opinion upon 
falsification of the record. . . .” One of the letters came from a sponsor of 
the committee defending the Rosenbergs (Waldo Frank) who admitted he 
had not examined the evidence! What could the statements of such people 
—regardless of their positions and their eloquence—mean to judges and 
lawyers who had lived with the case for years and who knew every line of 
the record? 

But now, since the first trial is over, even the mild restraint it imposed on 
the conduct of the second has been lifted. The first trial recedes in memory. 
its principal facts are forgotten, and even those people who were once most 
certain that justice had been done—at least to the extent of believing the 
Rosenbergs were guilty—wonder: What would a reading of the trial record 
show today? Were there holes? Has new material been brought to light 
that might, in any way, have served to save the Rosenbergs from the verdict 
which years of legal struggle could not set aside? 

I have just read again through the record of the trial and the numerous 
appeals and other legal motions that followed it. and I would like. wearying 
and saddening as such a task is, to review some of the features of the case— 
the first case, the one in the courts. It will throw an interesting light on the 
case in the streets that is still being carried on. 


N THE TRIAL of the Rosenbergs. both sides knew that the verdict would 

depend on whether the iury believed the Greenglasses or the Rosenbergs. 
The charge was conspiracy to deliver secrets. and bv the nature of the charge 
there was no tangible evidence to be presented. There was no corpse with 
wounds and gashes that might reveal anything. The “secrets” still lav in 
their filing cabinets and in the minds of men—the only question was whether 
they were still secrets. and this could be known only by the report of men who 
asserted they had indeed passed on these secrets, in one form or another, to 4 
foreign power. 
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Let us review for a moment how it came to pass that the Rosenbergs were 
on trial for their lives. In September 1945, Igor Gouzenko had left the So- 
viet Embassy in Ottawa, Canada with an incredible collection of documents 
—authentic records kept by an official Russian agency on its espionage ac- 
tivities. One of the contacts mentioned in these documents—under a code 
name—was Alan Nunn May, a British scientist who had worked on atomic- 
energy problems in Canada and had recently returned to England. Nunn 
May was arrested and sentenced by a British court to ten years’ imprison- 
ment in May 1946. 

Another figure mentioned, with a code name, in these documents was a 
professor of mathematics, Israel Halperin. Halperin’s address book con- 
tained the names of a number of other people who, it turned out, were in- 
volved in some way in the Soviet spy net in Canada. It also contained the 
name of Klaus Fuchs. But it was three years later that the FBl—acting per- 
haps on this bit of information, among others, for the basis of their suspicions 
has never been made clear—informed the British that a leak of secret in- 
formation on the atom bomb must have occurred. After some discussion 
with British security officers, Klaus Fuchs confessed to having given the 
Russians very important secret information while he was working on the 
atom bomb in the United States, as well as before and after in England. He 
led American FBI agents to his courier, Harry Gold, who also confessed. 
Harry Gold then led them to another person from whom he had collected in- 
formation, but whom he had met just once, and this was David Greenglass. 
David Greenglass was questioned by FBI agents, and corroborated Gold’s 
story and added yet another link in the chain—Julius Rosenberg, his brother- 
in-law. Greenglass reported the main points of his espionage activities and 
mentioned the name of Julius Rosenberg even before he got in touch with a 
lawyer. 

At Rosenberg the trail stopped. He denied everything. The investiga- 
tion turned to Rosenberg’s friends. Morton Sobell left for Mexico a few 
days after Greenglass’s arrest. Another friend of Julius Rosenberg’s, Vivian 
Glassman, had gone to Cleveland to see an old classmate of his, an important 
scientist, William Perl. Alfred Sarant, another friend, had decamped—ap- 
parently to Mexico. It seemed there was something that could be told by 
Rosenberg and his friends—if they would tell. But the line of detailed con- 
fessions that had begun with Fuchs petered out at Rosenberg and his friends— 
there one found flight, evasion, and silence on the basis of a plea of possible 
self-incrimination. 

But, of course, little if any of this was known to the jury that tried Rosen- 
berg. In the courtroom, it was his acts, not those of his friends, however 
suspicious, that were at issue. And to decide who told the truth about these 
acts, as we have said, the jury could not, by the nature of the case, refer to 
any tangible evidence. They could only observe the behavior of the Green- 
glasses and the Rosenbergs on the witness stand, and put it together with 
small fragments, each by itself—and conceivably all together—meaning 
nothing or little. I would like now to reprint, from the record of the trial, 
some of the things they heard and saw. (And one must recall that here is a 
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dead stenographic report, while the actual jury heard and saw tones of voice 
and gestures that they could interpret as confidence or confusion, certainty 
or hesitation—and it is because they could take all this into effect, and we 
who read the record cannot, that a superior court does not argue with the 
jury ’s decision as to what are the facts in a case.) 


THEL ROSENBERG is being questioned about a console table concern- 
E ing which Ruth Greenglass had testified that Ethel had told her it was 
a gift from Julius’s “friend” (presumably his Russian espionage contact) 
and adapted, in some not very clear way, for microfilming: 

Q. Did you ever put that table in a closet? 

A. I may have. 

Q. Did you? 

A. I really don’t recall whether I did or not. 

Q. Did you ever hide the table in the closet? 

A. No, that I can answer. I never hid anything in the closet, table or any- 
thing else. 

Q. I am talking now of the closet opposite the bathroom door? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ever put that table in the closet and keep it there? 

A. I said I may have. 

Q. Well, did you or did you not? 

A. I can’t recall. Just a moment. There were so many changes that | 
made in the house, with putting things in closets and taking them out of 
closets, that it is perfectly true what I say, that I may or may not have put 
it there, and I cannot recall, because there were any number of things I put 
into closets and took them. 

Q. The console table was practically as wide as the entrance to the closet. 
was it not? 

A. I wouldn’t know. 

Q. Well, how wide was the console table? 

A. Again, I just couldn’t say. 

Q. If you had put the console table in the closet, when would that have 
been? 

A. I couldn’t say when that might have been. (R 1358-9) 

And now, Evelyn Cox, who had worked for the Rosenbergs as a domestic, 
is testifying: 

Q. When did you work for them? 

A. From September *44 all though [sic] °45.* 


Q. Did there come a time when you noticed that the table wasn’t where 
you had last seen it in the apartment? 


A. Yes. 
Q. And what did you notice about that? 


*A line of space indicates the omission of part of the record—generally exchanges on technical legal point* 
of no bearing on the actual testimony. 
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A. Well, the table wasn’t there. It wasn’t where it usually stayed and I 
asked her why she had removed it, and she said she had put it away in the 
closet because the place was too congested. 

Q. Did you ever see the table outside again in the living room— 

A. No. 

Q). —up to the time when you left working there in December of 1945? 

A. No, I never saw it. 

Q. Was there any other piece of furniture in that apartment as new or as 
good looking or as nice as that table? 


A. No. 


The Court: Was there any other furniture in the closets? 


The Witness: No. 


Q. Now. how long did the Rosenbergs use this console table before it 
was put into the closet? 

A. Well, that I couldn’t say. 1 don’t know; it was outside maybe a month 
or two months, I couldn’t say, I don’t know. (R 1407, 1411-12, 1414) 

A very small point, of course. Now a slightly larger point. Here Julius 
is testifying: 

Q. Did you. in the month of June 1950, or in the month of May 1950, 
have any passport photographs taken of yourself? 

A. No, I did not. 

Q. Did you go to a photographer’s shop at 99 Park Row and have any 
photographs taken of yourself? 

A. I have been in many photographers’ shops and had photos taken. 

Q. Did you have any taken in May or June of 1950? 

A. I don’t recall. I might have had some photos taken. 

Q. For what purpose might you have had those photographs taken? 

A. Well, when I walk with the children, many times with my wife, we 
would step in; we would have [sic] we would pass a man on the street with 
one of those box cameras and we would take some pictures. We would step 
into a place and take some pictures and the pictures we like, we keep. 

The Court: He is not asking you that. He is asking you about these par- 
ticular pictures in June 1950. What was the purpose of these pictures? 

The Witness: Just—if you take pictures, you just go in, take some pic- 
lures, snapshots. 

Q. What did you tell the man when you asked him to take those pictures 
in May or June 1950? 

A. I didn’t tell the man anything. 

0. Are you sure of that? 

\. I don’t recall telling the man anything. 

(). See if you can’t recall. Try hard. May or June 1950, at 99 Park Row. 

\. I don’t recall telling the man anything. 


Q. What did you tell him— 
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A. I didn’t tell him anything. 

Q. —at the time that you had the pictures taken? 

A. What pictures are you talking about? 

(). In May. 

The Court: The pictures at 99 Park Row. 

The Witness: I don’t know if it was 99 Park Row that I took the pictures. 

Q. Where was it, if you don’t know it was 99 Park Row? 

A. I don’t know. I have taken many snapshots. 

(. Passport pictures? 

A. Not passport pictures. 

Q. Did you ever tell anybody that you wanted pictures in order to go to 
France to settle an estate? 

A. I didn’t tell that to anybody. 

Q. You don’t recall it, or are you sure you never said that? 

A. I am sure I never said that. 

Q. Now, do you recall, or are you sure now that you didn’t have any pass- 
port pictures taken in 99 Park Row, in May or June 1950? 

A. I may have taken pictures, not—I didn’t take any passport pictures. 

. May or June 1950? 

A. I might have taken pictures. (R 1277-9) 

And now Ethel: 

Q. Did you ever go with your husband to have any passport photographs 
taken? 

A. No. 

Q. Did you ever go to a photographer's place at 99 Park Row in May ot 
June of 1950 with your husband and with your two children to have passport 
photographs made? 

\. No. I never went to have any passport photos made. 

Q. Did you ever go to a commercial photographer at any time in the 
last two years to have any pictures made of you or your family or your hus 
band or all of you? 

A. Yes, we did. 

©. When? 

A. From time to time. 

The Court: When was the last? 

. When in the last two years? 

A. Well, it is hard to say exactly when in those two years. 

Q. How often did you go to have photographs made with your family? 

\. Well. we never went as a prearranged thing to go and have photos 
taken. 

Q. When did you go on the spur or the inspiration of the moment? 

A. I really can’t say when. 

By the Court: 

Q. Well now. you remember the month of May very well, don’t you? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You remember the month of June 1950 very well? 
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A. Yes. 

Q. You remember all the incidents that have occurred? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you have any pictures taken for any purpose whatsoever in May 
or June 1950? 

A. We may have; we may have. 

Q. Do you remember where? 

A. No, all I remember was some commercial photographer. 

By U. S. Attorney Saypol: 

Q. Do you remember posing with your family before the camera of that 
commercial photographer ? 

A. Yes. 

By the Court: 

Q. How did you happen to go to that particular commercial photographer? 

A. Well, I didn’t say I went to any particular commercial photographer. 

Q. Well, you just remembered posing before a camera? 


A. Yes. 


Q. Then you remember, you say, having had some photographs taken in 
May or in June? 

A. It may have been at that time. I am really not sure. There were so 
many frequent occasions when we dropped into these places. 

Q. I am talking about the very last ones that you had taken. 

A. Well, I can’t say what I don’t recall and I really don’t recall specifically. 

By Mr. Saypol: 

Q. Well, we have it now at least that the photographer, the commercial 
photographer, was within walking distance of your home at 10 Monroe 
Street; is that right? 

A. Well, there were times we took walks and took photographs elsewhere. 

Q. We are now talking about the time that you last remember, within the 
two years, when you went with your family to a commercial photographer 
to have a picture taken or pictures? 

A. But I didn’t say that we took a walk this particular time to this par- 
ticular place. 

Q. Where was it? 

A. I wouldn’t know. (R 1361-2, 1363-4) 

And now Ben Schneider, whose place of business is at 99 Park Row, and 
who does “passport and identification photographs,” is testifying: 

Q. Last May or June or some time in the spring or summer, were you 
visited by a family consisting of a husband and wife and two children, at 
your place of business? 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. About how old were the children, do you remember? 
A. At that time they appeared to me about six and four. 
Q. Do you remember on what day of the week it was? 
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A. On a Saturday. 
. Is that a day that you usually worked? 


. No. 


> 


Q. Is that how you remember this visit? : 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you see the two adults here who visited you at that time? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Will you point them out, please. Where is the man and where is the . 
woman ? J 


A. (Pointing) There is the man. 

Q. You mean the man standing up? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is that the woman [indicating defendant Ethel Rosenberg] standing? 

\. That is the woman. 

Q. Did they have some talk with you? 

A. The man did. 

(). Did they order some pictures taken? 

A. Yes, they had some pictures taken. 

Q. What do you charge for pictures, passport pictures? 

A. Well, I charge three for a dollar, sir. 

Q. Did you do some work for them as a result of their coming there that 
morning ? 

A. Yes. 

. What kind of work did you do? 

\. They ordered three dozen photographs, passport size. 

Q. Do you get an order like that every day? 

A. No, I do not. 

(©. How much was the price? 

A. About nine dollars. 

(). Did they pay you? 

A. Yes, they did. 

(). Did you take pictures of the children, too? 

A. Yes. 

(). Passport pictures? 

A. Yes, passport size. 

Q. Did you have any conversation with the man or the woman, that you 
have just identified, regarding the use to which they wanted to put the 
photographs? 

\. Yes. As he was leaving he was telling me they were going to France: 
there was some property left; they were going to take care of it; the wife— 
that is. his wife was left some property. (R 1427-9) 

Once again, Ethel Rosenberg is testifying: 

By Mr. Saypol: 

Q. At that time, when you were before the grand jury. had you discussed 
this case with your brother, David Greenglass? 


A . No: 
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Q. Not at all? 
A. Not at all. 
Q. That is, from the time when you first heard that he was being investi- 
gated for the theft of atomic secrets, up to the time when he was arrested? 
A. That's right. 
(). You never talked to him about it at all? 
A. No, I did not. I didn’t see him. 
Q. Do you remember having been asked this question before the grand 
jury and giving this answer: 
“Q. Did you discuss this case with your brother, David Greenglass?” 
“A. I refuse to answer on the ground that this might tend to incrimi- 
nate me.” 
Was that question asked and did you give that answer? 


\. Yes. 


The Court: ... If you had answered at that time that you had not spoken to 
David, for reasons best known to you, you felt that that would incriminate you? 

The Witness: Well, if I used the privilege of self-incrimination at that time, 
[ must have felt that perhaps there might be something that might incriminate 
me in answering. 


Q. Were you asked this question and did you give this answer: 

“(Q. Do I understand that you are going to decline to answer all ques- 
tions that I ask you?” ‘ 

“A. No, no, I won’t decline to answer all questions. It depends on the 
questions.” 

Did you say that? 

A. Yes, I did. 

Q. When you said it depends on the questions, you meant it depends on 
whether or not the question and the answer that you gave would tend to 
incriminate you, is that right? 

A. That is right. 

(). You testified here today in response to questions from your counsel 
chat the first time you saw Harry Gold was in this courtroom, is that so? 

A. That is right. 

Q. Do you remember having been asked this question and giving this 
answer: “Q. Have you ever met Harry Gold?” “A. I decline to answer on the 
ground that this might intimidate me, incriminate me. I mean.” 

Did you give that testimony at the time? 

\. I gave that testimony. 


Q. Do you remember being asked this question and giving this’ atiswer: 
“(. You don’t deny that you met Harry Gold?” 
“A. I gave my answer. I decline-to answer on the ground that it might 
tend to incriminate me. That was my answer.” 
Do you remember that question and ariswer? 
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A. Yes, I do. 
Q. The next question was: 
“Q. That was your answer to the first question, and the second ques- 
tion was, you don’t deny that you met Harry Gold?” | 
“A. I decline to answer on the ground that this might tend to incrimin- 
ate me.” 
Is that the testimony you gave at the time? 
A. Yes, I gave that testimony. 
By the Court: 
Q. But you did answer it here in court, isn’t that true? 
A. That is right. 
Q. And your answer here was that you never met him until he took the 
witness stand? 
A. That is correct. 
Q. So that you didn’t assert any privilege with respect to that here in this 
courtroom? 
A. No. 
By Mr. Saypol: 
Q. Were you asked this question and did you give this answer: 
“Q. Have you ever talked with your brother David about his activi- 
ties at Los Alamos?” 
“A. I decline to answer on the ground that this might tend to in- 
criminate me.” 
Was that testimony given by you? 


A. Yes. 


Q. “Q. Have you ever seen any sketches that he made while he was work- 
ing at Los Alamos?” “A. I decline to answer on the ground that this 
might tend to incriminate me.” Was that testimony given at the time 
by you? 

A. Yes. 

Q. “Q. Were you present when he gave information to your husband, 
that is, when David Greenglass gave information to your husband which 
he had obtained from Los Alamos?” “A. I decline to answer on the 
ground that this might tend to incriminate me.” Did you give that testi- 
mony at the time? 

A. Yes, 1 gave that testimony. 


Q. Now, you came back before the grand jury on August 11, didn’t 
you? 

A. Some time after the first time. 

Q. Did you talk to your lawyer between August 8 and August 11? 

A. I must have. 

Q. Do you remember having been asked this question and giving this 
answer: 

“Q. I believe you had counsel?” 
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“A. Yes.” 
“Q. And you had been advised by your counsel as to your rights?” 
“A. Yes.” 


“Q. That counsel is Emanuel Bloch, is that correct?” 
“3 

Do you remember that testimony? 

A. Yes. 


Q. You denied here that you knew Anatoli Yakovlev, is that right? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were you asked that question before the grand jury? 

A. I don’t recall. 

Q. “Q. Do you know Anatoli Yakovlev?” “A. I decline to answer on 
the ground that this might tend to incriminate me.” Were you asked that 
question and did you give that answer? 

A. Now that you read it, I suppose they did ask me that, and I did answer 
that. 

Q. And yet you had never met Yakovlev in your life? 

A. That is right. 

Q. Would you care to explain how you might be incriminated on the basis 
of that question and answer? 

A. It is not necessary to explain the use of self-incrimination. 

Q. Do you recall having been asked this question and giving this answer: 

“Q. Would you care to attempt to identify his picture?” 
“A. I would not care to attempt.” 

Is that your testimony? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Why didn’t you want to care to attempt to identify Yakovlev if you 
never saw him before or had never seen him before? 

Mr. E. H. Bloch: I object to the question on the ground that if the witness 
purported to answer this question it would vitiate her privilege. 

The Court: Well, you refuse to answer because of your privilege? 

The Witness: Yes. 

The Court: I want the jury to understand that I am permitting this ques- 
tion, as I said before in answer to counsel’s objection, on the question of 
the credibility of the witness. The witness has answered the question here 
in court and on previous occasion had asserted privilege. As I said before, 
there is no interest to be drawn from the assertion of privilege against self- 
incrimination, but it is something the jury may weight [sic] and consider 
on the question of the truthfulness of the witness and on credibility, and in 
the charge proper. my main charge. I will have more to say about how you 
judge the credibility of witnesses. . . . (R 1375-95) 


[; WAS on the basis of exchanges like this that the jury must have decided 
that the Rosenbergs were not telling the truth, that they had much to hide, 
and that the story David Greenglass and Ruth Greenglass and Max Elitcher 
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had to tell was indeed true. The fate of the Rosenbergs was sealed by this 
testimony, and the numerous appeals their lawyers made, on all sorts of 
grounds—the constitutionality of the statute, the conduct of the judge, the 
environment created by press reports, the charge that the Government used 
false testimony (we will go into this in a moment) —all this could not stand 
against the impression Julius and Ethel Rosenberg made on the jury in the 
courtroom. 

And about exchanges such as these, what could the defense say? In the 
courts, nothing. But in.the streets—as we may see from Mr. Wexley’s book 
—the matter is much simpler. The testimony about the console table that 
we have here given is ignored. Nor is there any reference to that long 
stretch of testimony in the trial in which Ethel’s answers to the questions 
about espionage before the grand jury were read to the jury. (Mr. Wexley 
becomes very eloquent in defense of the use of the Fifth Amendment when 
one is asked about political activities. But how could he explain the Fifth 
Amendment in answers to such questions as: Do you know Harry Gold? On 
such matters, he simply suppresses the testimony.) The testimony about 
the photographs is indeed discussed, but only to argue at great length that 
Schneider committed “perjury.” Here is one of those cases of “perjury” that 
the defense later “discovered” and of which it has made great capital— 
among people who have not read the record. Let us consider it. 

At one point in his examination by the Government attorney, Schneider 
was asked, “And is that the last time you saw him [Julius Rosenberg] before 
today,” and he answered, “That’s right.” Now in fact Schneider had been 
brought to the courtroom the day before to identify the Rosenbergs. This 
was to become one of the bases for a formal request to set aside the con- 
viction, but it was obvious to the courts—as it would be to anyone reading 
through the testimony—that Schneider had taken the question to mean, “Have 
you seen him between the time he came in to take pictures and this trial?” 
As the Court of Appeals, dismissing this point, said, “Counsel lays stress upon 
the word ‘today’ [in the question and answer above] to prove the testimony 
perjurious, but on cross-examination both court and counsel [that is, defense 
counsel] treated the question as meaning ‘before the trial.’ ” While this dis- 
missal was binding on Mr. Bloch, and he had to seek new grounds for 
further appeals, it is of course not binding on Mr. Wexley, who denounces 
Schneider as a perjurer, the FBI agents for soliciting this perjury, the Gov- 
ernment attorneys for knowingly using it, etc. 

3ut even though much has been made by the defense of Schneider’s perjury: 
it was clear that the main problem, at the trial and after, was to shake the 
testimony of David and Ruth Greenglass. 

Once again, it was easy to shout perjury in the streets, impossible to demon- 
strate it—or even make a good case suggesting it—in the courts. The 
Greenglasses and the Rosenbergs lived on the Lower East Side, surrounded 
by many relatives and friends. One might have expected to find—if the 
Greenglass story was not true—someone who would contradict one or an- 
other point. After all, their story was long and circumstantial, while the 
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Rosenberg story was, on the whole, limited to simple denial. The Greenglass 
story thus offered more points for investigation and contradiction. The de- 
fense, however, did not find a single witness who could refute any point in 
their account, no matter how insignificant. 

Then again, another opening offered itself in the fact that David Green- 
glass had given many statements, over a period of nine months, to the FBI 
and to his lawyers, the firm of O. John Rogge. Conceivably one could have 
found contradictions between the story he told the first day to the FBI, the 
story he told to his lawyer, the story he later told to the FBI, the story he 
told on the stand. Had the defense seen any ground for hope that the ex- 
amination of these statements might show some contradiction, they could have 
obtained them—as they had, earlier in the trial, obtained the FBI statements 
and grand-jury testimony of Max Elitcher (the defense found nothing in 
these statements on which to cross-examine Mr. Elitcher). They did not 
make any efforts to get Greenglass’s FBI statements—and this, too, must 
have weighed heavily with the jury. But, as we were to learn two years 
later from an affidavit from O. John Rogge, Mr. Bloch did try to find out 
what David Greenglass was going to do: 

“Within a week or ten days of the arrest of David Greenglass, in June 1950, 
I had [a] conference with Mr. Bloch. ... Mr. Bloch stated to me that Julius 
Rosenberg was not going to talk and was interested in finding out what 
David Greenglass was going to do. I did not indicate to him the course 
David Greenglass would take.” (Affidavit of O. John Rogge, June 8, 1953, 
supported by another affidavit by Herbert J. Fabricant, present at the con- 
ference.) It was unnecessary for Mr. Rogge to find out what Julius Rosen- 
berg was going to do—at any rate, among the many affidavits of Mr. Bloch 
in the record there is none that so charges. 

Two years after the trial, someone managed to steal the memoranda of 
the first meetings between David and Ruth Greenglass and their lawyers 
from Mr. Rogge’s office. These only showed what Mr. Bloch had known 
at the trial—that David Greenglass had told the same story from the begin- 
ning. By that time, however, the trial in the courts and the trial in the 
streets had merged—and poor Mr. Bloch had to make a great show of 
these documents as proof of “perjury.” The courts had O. John Rogge’s 
affidavit to help them in considering these claims: 

“... Mr. Bloch stated [in a conference in Mr. Rogge’s office on May 4, 
1953] that the handwritten memorandum of David Greenglass . . . contained 
less material than he himself had brought out on cross-examination of Mr. 
Greenglass but that if he did not use the statement he would be accused by 
the National Committee to Secure Justice in the Rosenberg Case of throwing 
the case. He further stated that this memo undermined one of his basic 
Positions, in that it showed that in the original ‘statement that David Green- 
glass had made to the FBI he brought in Julius Rosenberg, whereas it had 
been his, Mr. Bloch’s, position that the FBI had induced David Green- 
glass at a later time to bring in the name of Julius Rosenberg.” (Mr. Wexley, 
a8 we might expect, does not tell his readers about this affidavit.) 
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So David Greenglass, these statements showed, had told the same story 
from the beginning. But the defense tried a more roundabout way of sug- 
gesting perjury. It argued: David Greenglass was a simple machinist; the 
sketches he produced at the trial—and which he testified were copies of 
sketches he had given to Julius Rosenberg and Harry Gold—could have been 
made only by a person of considerable scientific training; therefore, he could 
not have produced them and must have been coached in producing them. 
In two and a half years, the defense was not able to come up with a shred 
of evidence about this presumed coaching. But a year and a half after the 
trial the defense counsel produced, in one of his briefs, affidavits from 
scientists in France and England asserting that it was “improbable” or “im- 
possible” that David Greenglass, whom they did not know, could have pro- 
duced these sketches, which they had not seen. While such testimony may 
carry great weight with some of Mr. Wexley’s readers, it obviously could 
not be taken very seriously by the appeals court. 

As a matter of fact, the defense was willing to admit that Greenglass could 
have drawn three of the four sketches in question—those bearing on his own 
work as a machinist. But they argued these were not very important and 
could not really be considered secret. At the trial the testimony was quite 
otherwise—and devastating. 

Here is some of the testimony of Dr. Walter Koski of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, who had been engaged in implosion research at Los Alamos, and 
who had brought work to the Theta machine shop in which Greenglass was 
a machinist: 

Q. I show you Government Exhibit 2. . . . Will you examine that, please? 
Do you recognize that exhibit as substantially [sic] representation—as a 
substantially accurate replica of a sketch that you made at or about the time 
which you have testified to at Los Alamos in connection with your experi- 
mentation ? 

A. I do. 

Q. Is that a reasonably accurate portrayal of a sketch of a type of lens. 
mold or lens that you required in the course of your experimental work at 
the time? 

A. It is. 

Q. Would you recognize it as a reasonably accurate replica of the one 
you submitted to the Theta machine shop? 

A. Yes. 

Q. For processing? 


A. Yes. 
Q. I show you Government’s Exhibit 6, as to which you have heard Mr. 
Greenglass testify, and I ask you whether your answers are the same in Te 


spect to that exhibit after you have examined it? 


A. They are. 


Q. Now, in respect to Government’s Exhibit 7, will you examine that, 
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please, Dr. Koski? Having examined it, having heard Greenglass’s testi- 
mony as to what it depicts, will you tell us whether it is familiar to you? 

A. It is. 

Q. What does it portray to you? 

A. It is essentially—it is a sketch, a rough sketch of our experimental set- 
up for studying cylindrical implosion. 

Q. Did you hear Mr. Greenglass testify as to the description, written 
description of that experiment that he delivered to one Harry Gold in June 
1945? 

A. I did. 

Q. Is Government’s Exhibit 7 and the details of the information as testi- 
fied to by Mr. Greenglass that he said he imparted to Gold in June 1945 
a reasonably accurate—are they reasonably accurate descriptions of the ex- 
periments and their details as you knew them at the time? .. . 

A. They are. 

Q. That is the experiment that you yourself were conducting in conjunc- 
tion with the development of the atomic bomb? 

A. They are. 

Q. In your special field as you knew it at the time, 1944 and 1945, did 
you have knowledge that the experiments which you were conducting and 
the effects as they were observed by you could have been of advantage to a 
foreign nation? 


A. To the best of my knowledge and all of my colleagues who were in- 
volved in this field, there was no information in text books or technical 
journals on this particular subject. 

Q. In other words. you were engaged in a new and and [sic] original 
field ? 

A. Correct. 

Q. And up to that point and continuing right up until this trial, has the 
information relating to the lens mold and the lens and the experimentation 
towhich you have testified continued to be secret information? 

A. It still is. 

0. Except as divulged at this trial? 

A. Correct. 


Q. ... is it not a fact that one expert could ascertain at that time, if shown 
Exhibits 2, 6 and 7, the nature and the object of the activity that was under 
way at Los Alamos in relation to the production of the atom bomb? 


A. He could. (R 473-4, 478-9, 484) 


HIS testimony. of course. is not to be found in Mr. Wexley’s book. Mr. 

Wexley has no difficulty in proving the Greenglasses are perjurers by 
suppressing some evidence, doctoring the rest, and, where necessary, invent- 
ing some. We have given enough examples of suppression. Consider this 
particularly ingenious example of doctoring: 
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David Greenglass testified, and Ruth corroborated him, that on his fur- 
lough in early 1945 he had been invited to the Rosenbergs for dinner and 
on coming there had been introduced to Ann Sidorovich, who then left. 
(In Mr. Wexley’s account—page 358—she is described as “an old friend 
. . . who had dropped in for an afternoon chat.” We are not told that this 
old friend was then living in Cleveland—see R 1201.) Julius then told David 
that this was the courier who might come to get material from him in New 
Mexico after his return. But why was it necessary to show her in person? 
asks Mr. Wexley. Do we not read in the record: 

“Q. [to Ruth Greenglass] Had you met Ann Sidorovich prior to that 
evening? 

“A. Yes.” 

“Why,” continues Mr. Wexley, “if the two women had previously met 
each other, was it necessary for Julius to arrange this mutual inspection 
meeting?” (page 360) 

He has conveniently forgotten that David had earlier testified that he had 
not met Ann Sidorovich previously (R 444). 

And, where necessary, he invents. For example, on page 85: “David had 
engaged in considerable black-market activities in Albuquerque, selling pre- 
cision tools and other Army materials. . . . It is also known that David had 
actually stolen .. . a sample of uranium . . . and had thrown the uranium 
into the East River.” This sober documenter then footnotes the entire para- 
graph as follows: “These facts concerning the theft and disposal of the 
uranium . . . were later revealed by the confidential inter-office memos of 0. 
John Rogge.” But the “black-market activities”? They are the invention 
of Mr. Wexley’s mind, but it will take a reader skilled in working with 
falsification to realize that the footnote refers only to the latter part of the 
paragraph and that there is no evidence for the first part. 


] HAVE reread the record of the trial and the appeals with a mind made 
open by a few years in which the recollection of the actual events had 
grown dim, and peppered with the doubts left by even a book as despicable 
as Mr. Wexley’s, and, having done so, there is no doubt in my mind, nor do 
I see how there can be any doubt in the mind of any reasonable man. that the 
jury decided correctly. Of course, no matter how monstrous a criminal (and 
the Rosenbergs were not monstrous), if he insists he is innocent someon? 
will believe him and be touched by his plea. If juries numbered a thousand 
men, no man would be found guilty, for guilt is never a matter of irrefutable 
mathematical proof. Yet for twelve carefully selected men. no reasonable 
doubt remained that the Rosenbergs were guilty. 

But there is that other issue: Should the Rosenbergs have been executed? 
This, too, apparently, is in our courts a subject for argument, and there was 
much good argument on both sides of the matter. by the defense counsel. the 
Government attorneys. and the judge. It was pointed out that Fuchs had 
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received the maximum sentence under British. law (and he had confessed 
and aided further investigation), that Gold had received the maximum jail 
sentence under American law (and he, too,.had confessed and aided further 
investigation) ; should not the Rosenbergs receive the.extreme penalty: under 
American law? It was.argued by the defense that, while the crime was commit- 
ted in wartime, the secret material was passed to an ally; the answer was that 
the law specifically makes-no distinction. At the very end, it was argued that 
the Rosenbergs should have been tried under the Atomic Energy Act, not the 
Espionage Act, and this act requires jury approval of a death sentence, but 
the Supreme Court decided this argument had no merit. 

In the end, one’s attitude to the death sentence is not decided by arguments. 
For each of us, there seems to be an appropriate sentence for every crime: 
A burglar should be jailed, a vicious. murderer should be put to death. . But 
someone who gives away his country’s secrets? I.could not feel that this 
crime deserved death; and many other people did not feel this, either. Cer- 
tainly it seemed particularly cruel to execute Ethel Rosenberg, whose activities 
consisted of helping her husband. But the law permitted it, the sentence 
was imposed, and then there was little one could do. One could ask for 
mercy, and many people who believed. the Rosenbergs guilty did, but cer- 
tainly many others must have recoiled from becoming involved in a cam- 
paign based on lies. In the end, one feels,.our argument must be more with 
the law that permits execution for this crime than with the sentence that 
imposes it in accordance with law. 


ns Rosenbergs are dead and, in the minds of their defenders, already 
vindicated—the. Daily Worker regularly couples their names with.those 
of Sacco and. Vanzetti. And around Morton Sobell, the third defendant, 
sentenced to 30 years in prison, a new agitation now rises to a peak, and 
people who have not looked at the evidence now assert that Sobell is inno- 
cent and should receive a new trial. 

What does the record show about Sobell?, Sobell was accused by only one 
person—his close friend Max Elitcher, who had gone ‘to school with him, 
lived with him in Washington when they both worked for the Government, 
and later, when they.were both married, lived in a house adjoining his in 
Flushing, New York. Elitcher gave a long and circumstantial account of’ a 
series of occasions on which Sobell had urged him, alone or together with 
Rosenberg, to aid them in their espionage activities. In Elitcher’s. case, as 
we have pointed out, the defense did examine his statements to the FBI ‘and 
his testimony before the grand jury, and they found nothing in these records 
on which to question him. 

But more damaging than anything said about him was Sobell’s own. be- 
havior. A few days after Greenglass was taken into custody, Sobell and his 
wife and family left for Mexico. . Nothing. illegal there, as his attorney 
pointed out. But a week after he left he wrote to a friend, William Dan- 
tiger, who testified atthe trial. The envelope bore a return address under 
the name “M,; Sowell” and contained some letters, with a note: “Please for- 
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ward the enclosures and I will explain when I get back.” Two weeks after 
that, Danziger received another letter, this time with the return address “M. 
Levitov” and further enclosures. At the trial, Mexican witnesses testified— 
and documents were introduced—to the effect that he had registered in a Vera 
Cruz hotel under the name of “Morris Sand,” giving a Philadelphia address; 
in a Tampico hotel under the name of “Marvin Salt,” giving a different 
Philadelphia address; and had traveled on the Mexican airlines under the 
names “N. Sand” and “Morton Solt.” A neighbor of his in Mexico City 
testified Sobell had asked about ways of getting out of Mexico without papers. 

This strange behavior, taken together with Elitcher’s testimony, obviously 
pointed to flight. At this point, there was a simple way of proving this was 
not flight. Sobell could have taken the stand to explain that this was a vaca- 
tion; his wife and his relatives and friends and employers and co-employes 
could have been called to corroborate him. But Sobell did not take the stand 
himself, and no one was put on the stand in his defense. 

He now argues, in a long affidavit written two-and-a-half years after the 
trial, that this was just a vacation trip, and since he was frightened by the 
arrest of his friend Julius Rosenberg—which occurred three weeks after his 
arrival in Mexico—he began to use aliases. “... it is hard to understand how 
I might have been led to do such a stupid thing. . . .” It is harder to under- 
stand why it took him two-and-a-half years to explain why he had done it. For 
as late as January 8, 1953 he had not yet thought of an explanation. On 
that date, his lawyer was arguing for a reduction of sentence before Judge 
Kaufman, and the following exchange occurred: 

“The Court: What about the aliases?” 

“Mr. Meyer: As to that, I am not in a position to state. I could probably 
.nake an explanation after consulting with Mr. Sobell about it.” (page 33 of 
the stenographic transcript of the hearing of this date) 

Sobell’s wife and mother have been heroic in their efforts in his behalf, but 
their efforts have come at the wrong time and the wrong place. They were 
called before the grand jury investigating the matter in 1950. At that time, 
they pleaded the Fifth Amendment (pages 19-20 of the same hearing). 

Sobell’s successes in the streets, we can be sure, will mean nothing in the 
courts; for the courts know how late Sobell’s explanation is, and they know 
that Sobell’s wife and mother have not told what they know about his activities 
under the protection of the Fifth Amendment. This is their right, but they can 
not expect to be believed when they tell in public a story of innocent activities 
which would in no way—had they told it before the grand jury under oath— 
have incriminated them or Morton Sobell. 

The defenders of the Rosenbergs and Sobell believe the whole story has not 
been told. They are quite right. Rut the story that has not been told is of 
espionage more extensive than we now know. When Rosenberg was impli- 
cated, the FBI had never heard his name before. Greenglass had never heard 
of Sobell or Elitcher. What then happened is that the FBI began to approach 
Rosenberg’s friends—a group of men who had studied engineering together 
at City College, graduated before the war, and who had all been involved, 
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directly or indirectly, in the activities of the Young Communist League—and 
began to question them on what they knew of Rosenberg. Three of these men 
were out of the country—Joel Barr, Alfred Sarant and Morton Sobell—and 
the latter two had left so recently as to suggest flight. Sobell was returned to 
this country—the FBI has not been able to locate the whereabouts of Barr or 
Sarant. A fourth, Elitcher, as we know, gave testimony against Rosenberg and 
Sobell. ’ 

A fifth, William Perl, the most important scientist among them, took a mid- 
dle course—and ruined his life as a result. He would not plead the Fifth 
Amendment. At the same time, it was clear he knew more about the case than 
he would tell. He was questioned by the grand jury investigating the case on 
August 18, September 11 and October 4, 1950. He denied he knew Rosenberg 
or Sobell on his first appearance before the grand jury, but later admitted he 
knew Sobell. He admitted he knew Barr and Sarant, but testified, when first 
questioned by the FBI, that he had “minimized his connection with them.” In 
time, his denial of friendship with Rosenberg and Sobell was to lead to a trial 
for perjury and a sentence of five years. 

But Perl did not deny everything, and he told one story to the grand jury 
that suggests the wide extent of Rosenberg’s activities. (The Government 
asserted at his trial that he told as much as he did because he suspected, at the 
time of Vivian Glassman’s visit, that he was under surveillance.) He testified 
before the grand jury that late in July—just after Rosenberg was arrested— 
Vivian Glassman suddenly materialized in his apartment in Cleveland. 

“I recognized her as a friend of Joel Barr’s. . . . She acted somewhat mys- 
teriously. She proceeded to take some paper which I had lying around and 
started writing on it and motioning me to read what she had written, and, well, 
the wrote to the effect that she had instructions from a person unknown to her, 
in New York, to travel to Cleveland and get in touch with an aeronautical 
engineer [Perl was one] and give him money and instructions to leave the 
country, and I believe she mentioned Mexico in that connection.” 

More than that Perl would not say, except that the name “Julius Rosenberg” 
came up in the subsequent discussion with Vivian Glassman. He would not say 
that Rosenberg had sent her, nor would he definitely indeed say anything—as 
to who the aeronautical engineer was, as to why Vivian Glassman was doing 
this, as to why anyone wanted him to leave the country. He said he simply 
did not know. 

But the record made clear that Perl, for reasons of his own and to his own 
undoing, had decided to tell only part of what he knew. The other part we do 
not know—Julius Rosenberg certainly knew it, Vivian Glassman could also 
tell us, and so could, very likely, Joel Barr and Alfred Sarant. But the names 
of Barr, Sarant and Glassman do not appear in Mr. Wexley’s book. The 
defenders of the Rosenbergs have not brought them forward to plead the 
innocence of their friends—or to clear their own names of the strong suspi- 
cion of Soviet espionage that now is attached to them. 

The story is not yet completely unfolded. When it is, it will not clear the 
names of Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, or free Morton Sobell from jail. 
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